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THE PAPER SHORTAGE. 





TO OUR READERS.—The shortage of paper has 
sbliged us to adopt the policy of refusing to allow the 
‘Sssctatar”’ to be ‘‘on sale or return.” It is now 
secessary for readers to place a definite order at one 
of the Railway Sookstalls or with their Newsagent. 
Should any reader experience difficulty in obtaining 
the “ Spectator,’’ we trust he will at once write to 
‘The Manager, ‘Spectator’ Office, 1 Wellington 
3treet, Strand, London, W.C. 2.” 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
eS 
NHE fourth phase of the great bat‘le, which began last Sunday, 
| has proved up to the time of writing far more encouraging 
‘or the Allies-than any of the previous three phases. The enemy 
has gained ground from the French, but he has not been able to 
keep all that he occupied in the first rush. He failed to effect a 
urprise, and has mace a relatively small advance only by desperate 
frontal attacks which have cost him dear. Moreover, the French 
this time were able to make a great counter-attack on the third 
day, regaining much territory and inflicting heavy losses on the 
memy, who was caught while massing for a new assault. The 
French troops have never fought better, and their confidence in 
victory is unimpaired. We too may be confident that the British 
and French Armies cannot be beaten. 











So long as the encmy is kept away from Paris, the loss of ground, 
though unfortunate, is not disastrous. General Foch’s object is 
to make the Germans pay so heavily for each strip of land overrun 
by them that they will use up their reserves. As General Maurice 
points out in the Daily Chronicle, Marshal Hindenburg must now 
be calculating whether he has men enough left for two simultaneous 
offensives against Paris and against our Army in Flanders. Already 
our adversary, the Bavarian Crown Prince, has sent some divisions 
to help the German Crown Prince on the Oise and Aisne. If this 
process continues, one Crown Prince or the other will have to 
abandon his plans of attack on a grand scale. General Foch’s 
anxions task would thus be simplified. The Allies must expect 
the German offensive to be maintained with the utmost violence 
until the autumn, but their work would be appreciably lightened 
if the enemy had to confine his tremendous onslaughts to one part 
of our Western Front. 


The new German attack of Sunday last wes delivered on a front 
of twenty-two miles between Montdidier and the Oise, south of 
Noyon. The enemy intended to reach Compiégne the same night. 
But instead of advancing ten miles in one day, he was on the fourth 
day barely half-way towards his immediate goal. The French line 
held firm on the flanks, but yielded in the centre, where the enemy 
reached the Matz Valley. On Monday fresh enemy divisions were 
brought up. The French fell back a little way on the left, retired 
still further in the centre to. the river Aronde, and on the right 
lost the wooded hills round Thiescourt. But on Monday after- 
noon the tide turned. The French counter-attacked in the 


centre and drove the enemy back to where he had been that 
morning. 





On Tuesdey morning our gallant Allies did better still. Launching 
2 great attack on their left, on e front of eight miles, they surprised 
the enemy while he was preparing for a fresh advance, receptured a 
number of villages, and took a thousand prisoners and some guns. 
In the centre they held their ground. On the right, near the Oise, 
they fell back slowly to the Metz Valley. On Wednesday the 
situation underwent little change, the French gaining ground on 
their left and losing some ground on their right, where the Germans 
crossed the Matz near its confluence with the Oise. 


The loss of the Thiescourt district on Monday compelled our 
Allies to evacuate the woods of Carlepont and Ourscamp, lying to 
the east on the opposite bank of the Oisc, which formed a sherp 
salient into the enemy’s lines. The French fell back on the great 
Forét de lAigue, between the Oise and the Aisne, which screens 
Compiégne from the north-east. Foreseeing this, the enemy opened 
@ new attack on Wednesday to the south of the Aisne, in the narrow 
belt of open country between the river and the extensive Fores: 
of Villers-Cotterets. He made seme progress in the centre, but 
failed to move the French on either flank. His design is, no doubt, 
to outflank the difficult woods which bar his advance north and 
south of the Aisne. 


Throughout the week, the French and American troops, south of 
the Forest of Villers-Cotterets, towards the Marne at Chateau- 
Thierry, have kept the enemy busily engaged. In local cttecks the 
Allies have gained some useful ground, and the skill and bravery 
of the American troops in forest fighting have won the edmiration 
of the French veterans. The British front hes remained fairly 
calm. On Monday, however, the Australicns made another of their 
dashing attacks near Morlencourt, south of Albert. They gained 
half-a-mile of ground, inflicted great losses on four German regi- 
ments, and took ‘two hundred and thirty-three prisoners and 
twenty-one machine-guns. The British divisions near Reims still 
hold their ground. On Thursday week, after losing the villeze and 
hill of Bligny, they recaptured the position after a spirited fight. 

The Prussian War Minister, Goneral von Stein, gave the Reichstag 
on Tuesday the official German view of the recent fighting. He 
essured his credulous hearers thet ‘ Generel Foch’s so-called Army 
of Reserve now exists ro more,” and that the Allies were “ beginning 
to recognize and to admit their heavy defeat.’’ The Americans, 
he said, had “ suffered the seme fate ’ as the French reserves, and 
their numbers had “so far been far below what we were led to 
expect.”” General von Stein declared that Germany's “ incom- 
parable’ Army would win the war outright, though he admitted 
with regret that the Allies were not yet tired of “‘ useless bloodshed.” 
We prefer his blunt menaces to the hypocritical professions of the 
Germen and Austrian diplomatists. But General von Stein will 
find that the German victories of which he boaste have been won 
in vain. 


In the Adriatic south of Pola, last Sunday morning, two Italian 
motor-boats torpecocd two of the lergest Austrian battleships and 
damaged an Austrian destroyer by a depth-charge. The hero 
of this extraordinary feat wes Commander Luigi Rizzo. He con- 
trived to pass unobserved between two of the escorting destroyers. 
They opened fire immediately afterwards, but by a lucky chance 
they missed him. Before they could correct their range, he had sent 
two torpedoes into a battleship. A destroyer tried to run him down, 
but he threw out a depth-charge, the explosion of which put his 
adversary out of action. Midshipman Aonzo, in the other motor- 
boat, with equal luck and daring, crept up at the rear, torpedoed the 
other battleship so that she heeled over, and meade good his escape. 
The Austrians admit the loss of one battleship. 


The Prime Minister, speaking at the Printers’ Pension Corporation 
dinner in London on Friday week, paid a high tribute to the trained 
valour of the American troops who had been in action on the Western 
Front. The Americans, he said, were coming in steadily, and it was 
most encouraging in these anxious days to know that they would 
uphold the fighting traditions of their country. We were paying a 
big price for victory, but it was nothing to what the } rice of defeat 
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would be. As for General Ludendorff’s “‘hammer-blows,”’ they 
might crack and crumble poor material, but they would harden 
and consolidate good metal. “‘ There is good:ore.in British hearts. 
It has stood the test.of centuries ; it will stand this.” France would 
stand it too. Unity and ‘resolution were the two qualities that we 
needed. Mr. Liloyd’George, when he pleases, is unrivalled in his 
power of inspiring fresh courage, and in this vigorous speech 
ne was at his best. 





President Wilson, addressing some Mexican journalists at Washing- 
con on Monday, assured them that America’s entry into the war 
was absolutely a case of disinterested action. He was not, he said, 
m academic gentleman speaking the idealistic purposes of the 
oister ; he was speaking the real heart of the American people. 
He illustrated the point by saying that when at New York he declared 
his intention of standing by Russia as firmly as by France or Great 
Britain, the “rather too well-dressed” audience displayed an en- 
thusiasm which surprised him. America had nothing to gain from 
Russia, and yet an American audience was specially responsive to 
his declaration of sympathy for her. President Wilson recalled his 
proposed Pan-American agreement, based on a common guarantee of 
political independence and territorial integrity. He saw in such a 
wheme the only conceivable basis for the fut ure peace of the world. 
“The whole family of nations will have to guarantee to each nation 
that no nation shall violate its political independence or its territorial 
integrity.” 





Mr. Balfour, on behalf of the British Government, has recognized 
the Czecho-Slovak National Council in Paris as the supreme organ of 
the Czecho-Slovak movement in Allied countries. The Czecho- 
Slovak Army, which is being formed, will be regarded as an Allied 
force. In civil matters concerning Czecho-Slovaks, the Council 
will have the same rights as the Polish National Committee enjoys 
in relation to Poles) Our Government have thus followed France 
and Italy in definitely recognizing the Austrian Slavs as a separate 
nation, like the Poles, who must be freed from German and Austrian 
rule. As the tension between Germans and Slavs in Austria has 
reached such a height that German troops have been sent into Austria 
to preserve order, the Allied declaration on behalf of the Czecho- 
Slovaks is timely, and may be expected to increase Austria’s 
domestic troubles. Furthermore, it shows that the Allies have 
abandoned once for all the mischievous delusion that a separate 
peace could be made with the Hapsburg, who is now the humble 
servant of the Hohenzollerns. 


The Imperial War Cabinet, which met for the first time last year, 
began its second session on Tuesday under Mr. Lloyd George’s 
presidency. The six members of the British War Cabinet were 
joined by Lord Milner, who has ceased to be in the War Cabinet, 
Mr. Balfour, Sir Eric Geddes, Mr. Long, and Mr. Montagu, and by 
the Prime Ministers and other Ministers of Canada and New Zealand, 
the Prime Minister of Newfoundland, and Mr. Burton, the South 
African Minister of Railways, who, with General Smuts, acts for 
General Botha. Mr. Hughes, the Prime Minister of Australia, 
and Sir Satyendra Sinha, the representative of India, had not then 
arrived in London. The Imperial War Conference, for the discussion 
of various general problems affecting the British Empire apart from 
the war, assembled on Wednesday, with Mr. Long as President. 
Part at least of the Conference's proceedings will doubtless be pub- 
lished in due course, but the Imperial War Cabinet, the supreme 
Executive for the Empire, keeps its own secrets like any other 
Cabinet. In these very critical days it is well that the leading men 
of the Dominions should be in London. 


In reply to an inquiry from Mr. Havelock Wilson as to the 
attitude of French sailors towards the Germans after the war, 
M. Rivelli, the secretary of the Fédération des Inscrits Maritimes, 
has stated that the two hundred thousand French seamen will 
act with British seamen in instituting a strict boycott of Germans 
after the war. “ Mr. Havelock Wilson and our British comrades 
will see that we do not forget, and that we never mean to forget.” 
The Allied and neutral seamen have suffered terrible things at the 
hands of an enemy who has violated the ancient brotherhood of 
the sea, and has set the elementary principles of humanity at de- 
fiance. The German pirates will find that our sailors have long 
memories, and are resolved to exact punishment. It is useless for 
landsmen to moralize on the subject of forgiveness, The sailors will 
have their own way. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Arthur Samuels 
made a general statement about Lerd French’s extraordinary 
Proclamation offering land to any Irish recruits who might come 








forward. He explained that an amendment to the Land Purchase 
Act would secure to ex-soldiers privileges in regard to the purchase 
of untenanted land. The Government intended the proposal to 
apply to Irish soldiers who had enlisted at any time during the war. 
Sir Edward Carson naturally called ‘this “a very vague Proposi- 
tion.” “Vague” is a mild-word in the cirowmstances. One cay 
hardly imagine any proposal less likely to work. To begin with 
there is in Ireland very little untenanted land of agricultural value, 
The offer of land is, of course, as might easily have been foreseen, 
being regarded as a bribe. One can but dimly imagine the happy 
life which would be led on their holdings by Sinn Feiners who had 
overcome their Sinn Feinism in order to acquire land. Their neigh. 
bours would never leave them alone. They would not even wait 
for the moonlight nights. The Government policy in Ireland, 
if there is one, becomes more and more bewildering. It is urgently 
desirable to thresh out the whole subject in Parliament as quickly 
as possible. 


In the Mouse of Lords on Tuesday Lord Willoughby de 
Broke drew a striking contrast between conditions in Great Britain 
and Ireland. In Ireland there had been a boom in horse-racing, 
and even “ that good old Gaelic sport of cock-fighting ” was being 
generally enjoyed. The Irish were in fact having junketings of every 
kind, and practically no article of food was rationed except sugar. 
Lord Crawford made some excuses about the expediency of not 
applying exactly the same regulations to Ireland as to England; 
but Lord Crewe pointed out that the inequality was bound to be 
resented in England so long as the justification, if there were one, 
remained unexplained or seemed inadequate. Perhaps the truest 
word of all came from Lord Beresford, who remarked that the whole 
explanation was that the Government were in a fright of doing any- 
thing in Ireland. To us this fright is incomprehensible. The arrest 
of the rebel ringleaders was carried out with remarkable precision 
and success. For several days the chief exponents of Sinn Fein 
who remained were bewildered and incapable of leadership. Then 
was the time to follow up one stroke with another. If Conscription 
had been applied then, there might indeed have been some resist- 
ance, but it probably would have amounted to very little. 





It is inspiriting to turn from the South and West of Ireland wu 
such a characteristic event in Ulster as the meeting of the Genera 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. At the end of last week 
the General Assembly discussed Conscription for Ireland in a 
debate that was quiet, rational, and thorough. ‘The result of the 
voting was in every way creditable to the General Assembly and 
to the Loyalists of Ulster. What little opposition there was to 
Conscription was besed on the principle that it was not the duty 
of a Church to express approval or disapproval of a political act. 
The general opinion of the Assembly, however, was overwhelming. 
Loyalty required not merely that the Presbyterian Church should 
obey the law, but that it should formally record the whole-heartedness 
with which it did so. In a house of five hundred members only 
about a dozen were opposed to Conscription. It is men such as 
these typical Ulstermen who, according to our English Hom« 
Rule newspapers, are the real breeders of rebellion, the original 
fount of unreason and obstinecy and everything else that is difficult 
to manage in Ireland ! 


A meeting of the General Council of the Irish Unionist Alliance 
was held on Friday week, when a new Executive Committee was 
elected. This was the first opportunity the Council had had of 
expressing its opinion on the work of the Irish Convention. The 
Southern Unionist Committee, which had emphatically dissented 
from the accommodation arrived at between the Southern Unionist 
delegates to the Convention and the Nationalists and from the 
signing by Unionists of the Majority Report, had put forward 
sixteen candidates for election at the General Council of the Irish 
Unionist Alliance. These sixteen candidates were returned by 
en overwhelming majority. The result of the election is a strony 
repudiation by the General Council of any compromise on the 
subject of Home Rule. This is a very significant expression of 
opinion, as it will be remembered that without the support of the 
Southern Unionist delegates the Majority Report of the Convention 
would have been a Minority Report. But the result of the eleotion 
is not, of course, at all surprising. We imagine that those Unionists 
who sincerely attempted conciliation would not dream now of 
repeating the experiment. They did not foresee then how help- 
lessly the Nationalists would throw themselves into the arms of 
the Sinn Feiners, 








There seems to be no chance now, alas! that the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin will make his promised journey to the United States in 
order to lay Ireland’s grievances before President Wilson. The 
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Lord Mayor was guaranteed his passports by the Foreign Office, 
but on condition that any papers he took with him to the United 
States should be subject to examination. If we had had the manage- 
ment of the business, we would have allowed the Lord Mayor to 
take any papers he pleased. The great thing was to make sure 
that he went to Washington. He would then have heard the real 
truth about the war and about Ireland, and about Ireland's relation 
to the war, for the first time in his life. We read in a Texes news- 
paper the following terse comment on the Lord Mayor's proposed 
yisit: ‘‘ Tnis is 2 poor market for such ducks, Lord Mayor—better 
stay at home.’ Better for the Lord Mayor of Dublin, no doubt ; 
but not better for the rest of us. 


The thirty-three members of the Limerick Board of Guardians 
were prosecuted on Saturday last, under the Crimes Act, for unlawful 
assembly at a special meeting at which they adopted a most 
scandalous and seditious resolution. The Board not only denounced 
Conscription, but also urged conscripts to fight against England, 
to hinder and impede the Army, and to destroy munition stores. 
Further, it appealed to “all Irishmen who are of our nation to 
withdraw from the British Army and from all other armies fighting 
for Britain if this insane policy of Conscription for the Irish nation 
is persevered in.” The resolution drew attention also to Germany’s 
desire to “ assist ’’ Ireland. The charge was dismissed on the strange 
technical plea that there was no legal evidence to show that the 
Guardians were present at the meeting, though they composed the 
Board which passed tho resolution unenimously. But it is in- 
structive to have such a public expression of the bitter hostility 
of Nationalist Ireland to this country and to the Allied cause. 








In the House of Commons on Thursday week Mr. Clynes gave 
a cheerful account of the food situation, and received well-deserved 
congratulations. The position was much better than in the early 
summer of 1917. No belligerent, and few neutrals in Europe, 
could make and substantiate a similar claim. Our prospect of 
increased supplies was also better than it was a year ago; foreign 
meat was coming in large quantities, while home flocks and herds 
had not been materially reduced. If the harvest should ke good, 
here and in North America, the colour and quelity of bread would 
be improved ; and as 2 nation we had had no real reason to complain 
of our war bread, and much reason to be thankful that it had never 
been rationed. We were now independent of foreign supplies of 
margarine; the potato subsidy, instead of £5,000,000, would 
not exceed £1,500,000; and it would be possible to build up a 
winter reserve of bacon. 

Food control, Mr. Clynes went on to say, had been justified by 
its results. Rationing had worked well, in spite of the inexperience 
of its controllers, the trades affected by it, and the consumers. 
No doubt the consumer had been exploited at times by the 
“ profiteer,”” wholesale and retail; but that impost was not wholly 
avoidable. Some regicns, Greater London for example, had been 
more severely restricted than others, But the main points to 
kecp in view were that as a people we had had a sufficiency of 
necessary food; that the health of the children, which is a sure 
test of national nutrition, had not suffered; that under rationing 
there had been one law for rich and poor, in regard to the supply 
of staple food; and that our resources, satisfactory at present, 
were likely to be enlarged. 

Mr. Beck, replying for the Ministry of National Service to a ques- 
tion in the House on Monday, said that it was the intention of the 
Wer Office to use the greater proportion of the older recruits for 
garrison and auxiliary duties at home and overseas, Such older 
recruits as were fit for field service of a less arduous character 
would receive ‘‘ a modified course of instruction and training under 
fpecial supervision.”” Mr. Beck stated that ‘‘ Grade I. for men of 
forty-five was different from Grade I. for men of thirty-one.” He 
admitted that his Department had no control over the men when 
they passed into the Army. But the War Office, we may be sure, 
does not hope to use middle-aged men without any early training 
as if they were young recruits. The older men can render much 
valuable service behind the lines or in garrisons, without being ex- 
posed to the excessive fatigue that only the young men can 
endure, 





The Education Bill made good progress in Committee of the House 
of Commons on Monday and Tuesday. The crucial Clause 10, 
making attendance at continuation schools compulsory for children 
between fourteen and sixteen within the next two years, and, after 
seven years, for children between sixtecn and eighteen, was adopted 
without further serious amendment. A Labour proposal that the 
Tate ayers should maintain the poor children attending continuation 











schools, at a cost variously estimated at £7,000,000 to £39,000,004 
& year, was rejected by 143 votesto 54. Such a proposal was an insult 
both to the House and to the British working man, who is perfectly 
well able to feed and clothe his own children. An alternative 
scheme of inspection by the Universities was sanctioned for the 
great Pulic Schools. On Clause 11, an attempt to abolish fines 
for non-attendance—the only means by which compulsion could be 
applied—was foiled by 196 votes to 42. Clause 13, restricting the 
employment of schoolchildren, was adopted very much as it stood. 
Mr. Fisher, who is conducting the Bill with much tact and firmness, 
hes now overcome the most serious obstacles in the path of this 
great measure of reform. 


Mr. G. H. Roberts, the Minister of Labour, made an admirable 
specch at Dartford on Sunday last on “ Humanizing Industry.” 
On the one hand, he urged that an employer should pay every 
employed person ‘‘such a wage as would enable him and those de- 
pendent on him to live a decent life.” On the other hand, he warned 
workmen that they could not have higher wages and social reforms 
unless they increased their output. The ‘ca’ canny” policy is as 
ruinous to the workman as it is to the employer and the community. 
Mr. Roberts said that the impersonal nature of the relationship 
between employer and employed was the greatest blot on modern 
industry. It is difficult, in view of the increase not merely of limited 
companies but also of great combinations among companies, to 
restore anything like the old personal connexion between employer 
and workman, but the institution of joint Works Committces will 
help to promote the friendly relations between the two parties 
which tend to avert frietion. 


A Treasury Committee has inquired into the mushroom-like 
growth of the many new Departments, and in a Report published 
on Wednesday has pointed out that the hasty recruiting of very 
large numbers of clerks led to much confusion and inefficiency. 
Persons who had been dismissed as unsuitable by one Depart- 
ment found employment with another—sometimes at a higher 
salary. Men or women who had been rejected by the Civil Service 
Commission obtained posts in Departments recruiting on their 
own account. The Committee makes the very obvious suggestion 
that all clerks and typists required for the London offices should be 
engaged through the Civil Service Commission, as in time of peace. 
There is no reason why the Commission should ever have been 
superseded. Much of the extravagance and incompetence with 
which the new Departments are charged may be safely traced to the 
employment of unsuitable people who were appointed in haste. 





Mr. Asquith delivered the Romanes Lecture at Oxford on Satur- 
day last, taking as his subject “Some Aspects of the Victorian Age.” 
The rewspaper reports were necessarily brief, as the lecture is to 
be published in book form. But we gather that Mr. Asquith dis- 
regarded the modern tendency to jecr at the Victorian age, and that 
he did justice to some of the many great men of that time. A reaction 
in their favour is coming, ard is indecd inevitable. In science and 
industry the Victorian age transformed the world even more com- 
pletely than did the age of Columbus and the Renaissance. In 
literature and art the Victorian age has yet to be equalled by this 
generation, though our clever young people affect to scoff at 
Dickens and Thackeray, Tennyson and Browning and Matthew 
Arnold, and forget that Mr. Hardy is a Victorian. 





“ Nova first magnitude in Aquila, first seen June 8th, 10 hr. 
45 G.M.T., approximate position 18 hr. 45 m. R.A., + 0° 45’ dec. 
Slightly brighter than Deach. Pure white ’’—such is the official 
description of the new star which is “ intriguing” astronomers and 
agitating certain journalists, even in the wer crisis. Astronomers 
must settle among themselves many questions more important 
than whether Oxford did or did not beat Greenwich by half-an-hour 
in making the first observation. None of them is likely to grade 
the new star higher than the evening paper which on 
Monday described the appearance of Nova in Aquila, “ regarded 
scientifically,” as “the most tremendous fact in ell human 
experience.’ The word “tremendous” is well chosen, if Nova 
Aquilae is really “a missile flung at our system from the depths 
of Outer Space,” to “ obliterate in a few hours man and all his 
handiwork.” Should this happen, then the end of the world 
will be swift and painless ; but we incline to the view that sufficient 
time will Le permitted for the astronomers to examine fully the 
most interesting of sellar bodies that has swum into their ken 
within living memory. It may be that the light has just reached 
us of some stellar collision that happened two or three centuries 
ago. 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5,1917. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER’S PLEDGES. 


5 he are the Pledges made to the British People by 
Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues in regard to 
Conscription for Ireland on April 9th, 1918 :— 


“We propose to extend the Military Service Act to Ireland 
under the same conditions as in Great Britain. As there is no 
machinery in existence, as no register has yet been completed 
in Ireland, it may take some weeks before actual enrolment begins. 
But there must be no delay. As soon as arrangements are complete 
the Government will by Order in Council put the Act into immediate 
operation. Meanwhile we intend to invite Parliament to pass 
a measure for the self-government of Ireland. Let there be no 
misapprehension. Both questions will not hang together. Each 
must be taken on its merits.” 


Later in the same debate Mr. Bonar Law said :— 


“It is a great mistake to suppose that the Government have 

ut compulsion for Ireland into the Bill as a pious opinion. They 
intend to carry it. They believe that it will make a difference 
of military strength, and that it is their duty to face the con- 
sequences, whatever they may be. the Government not 
to go back, and declare that if the people think we are making a mistake 
we will give loyal support to any other Government which wishes to 
carry on the war.” 


In the face of these Pledges, who will dare to say that we are 
making an unpatriotic attack on Mr. George in demanding 
the increase of Man-Power here promised, and acknowledged 


to be available ? 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE ROAD TO DEMORALIZATION. 


‘VERY one who lamented the orgies of mental disorder- 
liness, indecency, and reckless mud-slinging which 
were indulged in during the trial of Mr, Billing must have 
hoped that it would be possible to leave the subject alone. 
Unfortunately the reverberations of such a scandal have the 
power not only to continue but to throw out their own echoes ; 
and people who would like nothing better than to be able to 
forget what they never desired to hear find themselves com- 
pelled to consider seriously whether a pedantic silence would 
not be the worst of the many evils among which Englishmen, 
zealous for the fame of their country, are obliged to choose. 
One’s first instinct is to dismiss with contempt what is indeed 
contemptible. But is this wise policy after all? “ The 
silence of contempt” is a proverbial phrase, and though it 
has the wisdom of all Ree it is also open to the objection 
that deceit lies in ——a All proverbs are necessarily 
generalizations. Possibly all the whispers, the gossip, the 
doubts, and the suspicions which are a result of the Billing 
trial might be safely disregarded in ordinary times. But these 
are not ordinary times, and on the whole we do not think that 
it is right to dismiss without another word what might grow 
into a danger, and what at all events contains for us all a 
grave warning. 

Sir Charles Darling has remarked in Court, since the Billi 
trial, that people seem to be subject just now to some kind of 
nervous hysteria. It is not to be wondered at that in such a 
time of upheaval as this many people should lose their mental 
balance, but this is a sound reason for guarding ourselves 
against a danger of which we have already seen the premoni- 
tory symptoms. To allow fantastic but most injurious 
charges against our public men, and against the character 
of our whole political and social life, to pass as true merely 
because there is great difficulty in finding formal means of 
rebutting them would be a cardinal error. We live in days 
when the breath of suspicion has more than a hundred times 
its usual foree. Any careful reader of history will recall 
that some of the greatest events in the world have been 
precipitated by, and throughout their course have been 
associated with, what might in the beginning have seemed to 
be preposterous rumours and gossip. The French Revolution 
was born in a perfect cloud of suspicions. The French people 
were suspicious of Marie Antoinette, and having fallen into 
the vein of suspicion they applied the habit of suspicion to 
every event of the day. The people of Paris, for example, 
long before they had framed io their minds such a definite 
thing as the idea of revolution, were expecting the arrival in 
Paris of bands of dangerous marauders. By a rapid yet 
obscure transition of thought, they transferred their sus- 
picious alarm to the Bastille, which suddenly became for them 
the symbol of tyranny. The guns of the Bastille were few 
and obsolete, and the commander of the prison was an amiable 
and far from tyrannical officer. The mob stormed the Bas- 


tille without better reasor than one would have to-day for 





storming the Tower of London. Every one knows how the 
very name of the Bastille gradually became a synonym for 
the Bourbon tyranny, yet there is no French historian to-day 
who believes that the attack upon the Bastille was actuated 
by the motives su uently attributed to it. Suspicion got 
to work and furnished the place with all kinds of imaginary 
tyrannical significance. Similarly the recent Susden tae 
lution began with suspicions about the ways of the Court, and 
these suspicions particularly fed themselves on stories xbout 
the unprincipled monk Rasputin. In this case suspicion was 
only too well founded ; but the point is that suspicion is the 
sure road to upheaval. Just suspicions may lead to wholesome 
changes, but false suspicions, widely believed and acted on, 
must lead to demoralization. 

One might go on indefinitely recalling the spread of sus- 
picion which was ludicrous in itself, yet which was ener- 
vating or cruel or fatal. Less than five years ago the Jew 
Beiliss was acquitted at Kieff on the charge of “ ritual murder,” 
For centuries it had been believed in Russia that Jews made a 
practice of murdering Christian children in order to mix the 
children’s blood with Passover cakes. There was no founda- 
tion for the charge,and never had been, as the trial proved; 
and yet one wonders if even now the old belief about “ ritual 
murder ” does not persist in Russia. The credulity of men 
knows no limit. How otherwise can one account for the 
amazing though beautiful belief about the existence of Prester 
John, that strange, mystical Christian figure who was sup- 
posed to be waited upon by Kings though he himself bore 
the lowly title of Presbyter, and whose kingdom was placed 
sometimes in Abyssinia and sometimes in India? He was 
believed in without question though he never really existed. 
Or how without intense credulity could there have been that 
great delusion about the atheistical writing De Tribus Imposi- 
toribus? This book was alleged to have disposed of Moses, 
Jesus, and Mohammed; men were tried on the charge of 
having written it, and men were convicted of its authorship 
and executed. Yet the book never existed. 

At the present moment the eyes of the whole world are 
upon Great Britain, and the United Kingdom is peopled not 
only by its ordinary population but by men of many nationali- 
ties and by thousands of most welcome visitors from the British 
Dominions. For entirely false suspicions to pass unchecked 
among such a various assembly and in such an electrical 
atmosphere as there is now would be a disastrous thing. That 
there is a great deal of very unfair but none the less very real 
suspicion seems to us to be undoubted. Of course all persons 
who know laugh at the ridiculous assertions brought against 

ublic men and the “ governing class ” generally, but when the 
aughter has subsided a measure of doubt, quite uncritical yet 
dangerous and widespread, remains. ‘Could there be all 
this smoke without fire? Isn’t there somethiag in it?” 
And then the accusations of vice are reproduced, and are 
linked up with stories about venality and pro-German sympe- 
thies—manifested, if in no worse manner, by a culpably 
lethargic conduct of the war—and so on, till the whole col- 
lection of wild surmises and suspicions is once more in active 
circulation. The alleged German book in which the names of 
thousands of English mer and women, corrupt in their habits 
or their politics, arc supposed to be mentioned, of course 
plays a leading part in all these speculations. Even the exist- 
ence of the book was not proved ; and if it exists the mention 
of any one’s name in it would not necessarily imply any 
discredit. Every well-organized nation has its Secret Service, 
and it is one duty of that Secret Service to inform itself about 
prominent persons in other countries. We should have a very 
poor opinion of our own Secret Service if we did not believe 
that it had dossiers of the leading men in political, financial, 
and commercial life in Germany. Suppose a particular 
Englishman to be described by the German Secret Service. 
His name may be introduced only for the purpose of warning 
German diplomatists and secret agents that he is an incor- 
ruptible person who would consent to the collapse of his busi- 
ness and the ruin of his family rather than lend himself to any 
shady financial or political adventure. Such a man would 
be marked down as one not worth wasting time upon—from 
the German point of view. Neverthless his name would be 
“in the book,” and he would be a target for the infamous 
darts of any reckless dispenser of innuendo. 

It may amuse our readers to be told how carefully such 
dossiers were kept by secret agents as far back as the English 
Revolution of 1688. After the Act of Settlement had made 
the Electress Sophia heir to the English throne, that prudent 
Princess desired to acquaint herself with the personal character- 
istics and the political opinions of Englishmen of position. 
Accordingly she applied to one John Macky, a secret agent. 
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whose curious Memoirs were given to the world in 1726. He 
supplied her with a “book.” The Duke of Marlborough 
appeared in this book, and his dossier is striking enough ; but 
let us quote from the dossier of Matthew Prior :— 


“ Matthew Prior, ex-Commissioner of Trade, was taken from the 
Bar of a Tavern by my Lord Dorset and sent to the University of 
Cambridge; was contemporary with Montague Lord Halifax, 
and joined with him in writing that fine satire against Mr. Dryden 
ealled the Hind and the Panther, transferred to the story of the 
City Mouse and carpe ee At the Revolution he was brought 
to Court and sent to Holland as Secretary to my Lord Dursley ; 
and after the Lord’s being recalled, was continued Secretary for the 
English nation to the States General for some years. n 


the Queen’s accession to the throne he was continued in his office, 
is very well.at Court with the Ministry, and is an entire Creature 
of my Lord Jersey’s whom he supports by his advice. Is one of 
the best poets in England, but very factious in conversation; a 
thin hollow-looked man turned of forty years old.” 

It is a commonplace that public men are judged more 
harshly and suspiciously by their own countrymen than by 
foreign observers, for the simple reason that their own country- 
men are inclined to suspect what they fear to discover— 
opinions aud actions detrimental to the national causes which 
patriotic men hold dear. This is the paradox of the present 
situation: that preposterous suspicions thrive upon what may 
be at its best a wholesome concern for the country’s best 
interests. In these circumstances, where accusations are quite 
incapable of proof or disproof, denials by public men of weight 
and position are of the greatest possible service. Both Lord 
Selborne and Lord Curzon deserve hearty praise and gratitude 
for their words about the Billing trial. Speaking of the alleged 
German book, Lord Selborne said :— 

“ Suppose it does exist, do you think you will find the truth about 
Englishmen and Englishwomen in a German Government com- 
pilation ? Do we not know. from all our bitter experience of this 
war that the first weapon to which that Government goes is a 
weapon of falsehoods? What names have been dragged before 
the world in connexion with this notorious trial. The nemes 
of some of our glorious dead. There was the son of Lord Rosebery, 
aman honoured by his fellow-countrymen ; the horrible story about 
that son’s death in Palestine. But now the Colonel of the regiment, 
who saw that noble young officer killed, writes to say the whole 
story iss lie. Another ex-Prime Minister whose name was dragged 
into this trial was Mr. Asquith. I have for thirty years been a 
political opponent of Mr. Asquith, and I am an opponent of his 
to-day, but I speak for the whole of the political party to which I 
belong when I say that we repudiate as an abominable lie the 
suggestion that Mr. Asquith’s private life is not clean and noble or 
that he is not a loyal and devoted servant of his King and country.”’ 
Lord Curzon spoke to the same effect in Oxford. Particularly 
welcome also was a recent speech by Mr. Clynes. Mr. Clynes 
pointed out that before many years passed there might be a 
Labour Government, and he asked what kind of political 
atmosphere that Labour Government would have to breathe 
and to struggle against if orgies of vilification were allowed 
without protest to poison our public life. He thought the 
present signs extremely dangerous, as he had convinced 
himself that a great many working men believed that the 
“ruling classes ’’ were depraved and dishonest. Mr. Clynes, 
however, courageously and candidly expressed his belief that 
the lives of our public men were as honourable and clean as 
those of any political community in the world. 

Some of the newspapers which were most active in securing 
Mr. Billing’s return to Parliament, in puffing his opinions about 
the Air Service, and in generally trying to make him a popular 
idol, have been most active in abusing him since the trial. We 
would ask people most earnestly to consider whether, when 
opinion is made and unmade so easily and so rapidly, a noble 
conception of public life can really be held up before the nation. 
Are all the men who have been called to high and responsible 
office during the past two years men whom the majority of 
their countrymen regard as worthy of occupying their posi- 
tions ? Do all the methods and dodges for gaining publicity 
which have become familiar parts of our public life appeal to 
the nation as being in keeping with a great and dignified past ? 
It may be said that this is mere straining at gnats, since during 
the war we have had to fight with the instruments which came 
most readily to hand. We cannot agree. The choice of human 
material has always been a wide one, and those who are at the 
head of great Departments have numberless opportunities of 
setting and controlling the public tone. In particular, we wish 
that the Prime Minister had used his great powers of speech to 
steady the tendencies of the moment. He could best have done 
so—could still best do so—by certifying the character of those 
Men in public life who have beea cruelly assailed. Generosity 
and truth would be satisfied at once. Let us beware lest it 
should become impossible to check our too easy descent to the 
lower levels, 

_ In conclusion, we desire to make one practical proposal. If 
it he impossible for public men who have been grossly 





slandered in Court to get any redress owing to the rules which 
govern evidence in Court, there is always the House of Com- 
mons. We would suggest that a small Select Committee of the 
House should be appointed to inquire into the charges against, 
say, Mr. Asquith. Those charges were brought ~ another 
Member of Parliament—by Mr. Billing. The whole matter 
therefore intimately concerns the honour of Parliament. Mr. 
Billing should be asked by this Court of Honour to produce his 
evidence. If he refused to produce any evidence, the inquiry 
would go against him by default and in favour of Mr. Asquith. 
If he tried to substantiate the charges and was unable to do so, 
Mr. Asquith would still secure a judgment, though we imagine 
it is less desired by him personally—for he has shown no 
symptoms of fierce indignation—than it is required for 
the maintcnance of the old standards of public life. Our 
suggestion is so obvious that it has probably been made already. 
Very likely some rules of Parliamentary procedure stand in the 
way. If that be so, we sincerely hope it may be possible for 
them to be suspended by resolution or through the discretion 
of the Speaker. 





PRESIDENT WILSON’S IDEALISM. 


F we are to believe some of our newspapers, President 
Wilson is alone among the leaders of the Great Alliance 
in speaking the language of idealism. The European leaders 
of the Alliance, we are told, still go on mumbling obsolete 
shibboleths, still introduce material interests into schemes of 
peace which should contain nothing but high and abiding 
principles, and generally act as though they wished to make 
the best of two worlds. While doing lip-service to the creed 
of the moment about “ No annexatious,” they mean to get 
what they can for themselves out of the general pother. Most 
gladly do we subscribe to the belief that President Wilson 
is the ablest spokesman of the Allies. No word that he utters 
leaves the situation exactly where it was. Every word of his 
counts. Moreover, President Wilson has an Army of complete 
freshness and incalculable weight behind him. Thus he is in 
a position to make his ideas prevail. We are heartily content 
that it should be so, for we sincerely believe in his wisdom, his 
fidelity, and his determination. It seems to us, however, that 
some of the most ardent of the British admirers of President 
Wilson are entirely wrong about the nature of his idealism. 

To begin with, they assume that when they demand the 
creation of a League of Nations of the most complicated kind— 
a proposal which assumes the good faith of Germany and would 
bring her into the League at the earliest possible moment— 
they have the support of President Wilson. They point to 
him as their leader in this matter. Far be it from us to be 
unnecessarily contradictory, but having read all President 
Wilson’s speeches with care, we are bound to say that we can 
discover no evidence for the assurance that President Wilson 
is at the head of this movement. That he looks forward to 
the possibility of a mutual guarantee among the nations of 
territorial integrity is true. He has also in effect said that 
we must work in future for a recognition of the sanctity of 
treaties. For our part, we should prefer to concentrate on 
the single point of the sanctity of treaties, for we cannot, try 
how we will, eliminate from the problem the factor of human 
nature, and we fear that the more complicated the international 
machinery may be, the greater will be the opportunities for 
the exercise of human nature in the form of intrigue and bad 
faith. But in any case there is no trace in President Wilson’s 
speeches, so far as we have read them, of any hankering after 
a kind of Super-Federal World-State to control the destinies 
of all nations. 

In what then does President Wilson’s idealism consist ! 
To many ecstatic imaginations in Great Britain it may seem a 
very dull and plain thing to say, but in our belief his idealism 
is chiefly represented by his determination to beat German 
militarism to its knees—to beat it come what may, at whatever 
cost, and without any gain to the United States except the 
triumph of an honourable principle. That, after all, is 
idealism of the most intense and splendid kind. Yet it seems 
to have escaped the notice of several well-known Englishmen 
in their eagerness to associate President Wilson’s idealism with 
their own wishes. They make a calm assumption without 
evidence ; and though they worship the idealism of their hero, 
they reduce it to something lower than it actually is. 

Another matter in which many of our Radical newspapers 
unconsciously do injustice to President Wilson’s idealism is 
that of “ annexation.” They continually refer to President 
Wilson’s disapproval of ‘‘ annexation ’’ and “ conquest,” and 
assume that every tract of territory which is transferred from 
a loser ‘» a victor may properly be described as a “ conquest.” 
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Personally we have never had the least doubt of the folly and 
wickedness of conquest as such. Conquests like those of the 
Danish parts of Schleswig-Holstein, and of Alsace-Lorraine, 
were conquests of the worst kind. So long as that type of 
conquest is permitted there can never be an enduring peace. 
But unless we are very careful in our definitions, unless we 
avoid the danger of exalting a good principle into a rule of 
universal application, we shall flounder into appalling follies. 
If, for example, as the truest lovers of peace devoutly hope 
we may, we should be able to compel the Austrians to leave 
Trieste and the Trentino, the Austrians, of course, would call 
that result “‘ conquest.” We should, however, very properly 
call it “ restoration.” Similarly the Germans will swear that 
we are guilty of conquest if we refuse to hand back to them 
those colonies which they made hells upon carth. Yet it is 
difficult to imagine any greater infamy than to hand back to 
(jerman rule German South-West Africa, German East 
Africa, Togoland, or any other German colony. Again, 
theoretically Great Britain has conquered Palestine, but how 
can we find words to describe the cynicism of which we should 
be guilty if we allowed the various peoples of Palestine to be 
handed back to the Turks? Every one of these cases has to 
be considered on its merits. Is there any evidence whatever 
that the idealism of President Wilson, which blows like a 
refreshing breath over the councils of the Allies, means that a 
vague principle is really to prevail over the merits of the case ! 
We believe that there is no evidence whatever. We are 
certain that the exact contrary is true. So far as is humanly 
possible, of course, we shall adopt a self-denying ordinance as 
regards conquest. But what is true for us must also be true 
forthe Germans. If we are to abandon our conquests wherever 
we humanely and reasonably can—as we hope and believe 
we shall—a similar self-denying ordinance will have to rest 
upon Germany. Her conquest of Finland, Lithuania, Cour- 
land, Russian Poland and Ukraine, and the rest (for conquests 
they certainly are whatever she may call them) will have to be 
renounced. 

Of course to compel Germany to renounce these conquests 
is a tall order—a terribly tall order. Its achievement will 
put President Wilson’s idealism to the most bitter and stringent 
of tests, For all that‘ we believe that his idealism will 
suffice. He will perhaps formally warn Germany that although 
she has acquired the richest parts of Russia, partly by luck 
and partly by trickery, she is nevertheless indulging in a 
fearful gamble. He may warn her that if she thinks that the 
treaties of peace she has already made are only the first of a 
series of similar peaces, she will live to be disillusioned. If 
(iermany believes that she has only to wait for Italy and then 
for France to drop out to end the land war, her disillusionment 
will be just as rea! in the end. ‘ What I, the President of the 
United States, wish you to understand,” we can imagine Presi- 
dent Wilson saying to Germany, “ isthat whatever happens in 
the land fighting in this war there will be no end of the war for 
you. To fight on year after year when the war is according toall 
the old rules ‘ ended,’ would be wearying for you and it would 
he wearying for America. None the less war in some kind 
shall go on relentlessly. This must be so since we are true to 
our ideals, The world would be an intolerable place by the 
consent of the whole American nation unless our ideals come 
true. Let the German people understand that even if the 
land war stopped the sea war would not stop. The United 
States and Great Britain would keep that going. The war 
would go on until you had eaten and digested every word that 
the American people have addressed to you. Tell your Ham- 
burg shipowners that their city will remain a place of the dead 
till they come to their senses. Tell your manufacturers that 
they will get no cotton, no rubber, no jute, till they have 
changed their ways. Tell your cotton-spinners that till the 
day of regeneration they may go on using nettles. Tell your 
makers of cloth that they shall have no British wool till mili- 
tarism as a policy has been sunk to the bottom of the sea. 
And even when the war is ended by your surrender to our 
ideals you will not have paid the full penalty. All those 
many hundreds of weeial ships which lie cn the bed of the 
ocean have to be paid for before you can enjoy your full share 
of material things in the reconstructed world.” We are 
imagining, of course, the sense and not the language in which 
President Wilson’s idealism might express itself. On these 
lines the whole American people—not only the Army and the 
manufacturers and the professional classes, but American 
Labour too—is behind him. If we hz.ve misrepresented the 
nature of President Wilson’s idealism, we are at least certain 
that we have come nearer to it than those Radical newspapers 
which, in professing to follow him, attribute to him thoughts 
which he has never uttered, 








THE BALTIC QUESTION. 


T HE old British idea of the Balance of Power, which some 

well-meaning theorists now try wholly to discountenance 
must be keenly appreciated in Scandinavia to-day, For 
the equilibrium of forces which kept the Baltic free has been 
rudely upset, and the prospects for Scandinavian liberties 
seem very dubious. Russia’s complete disappearance from 
the scene has left Germany in sole command of the Baltic. 
The infant Scandinavian Navies cannot challenge her Fleet, 
or hinder the progress of her transports to any place that 
she may covet. The whole of the eastern shores of the 
Baltic are under her direct control, with the possible exception 
of Kronstadt, the port of Petrograd. Courland, Livonia, 
and Esthonia have become German provinces, and Finland, 
as an independent State, has entered into a close alliance 
with Germany and admitted large numbers of German troops, 
The Aaland Islands, midway between Finland and Sweden, 
at the entrance to the Gulf of Bothnia, have been occupied 
by Germany, with the avowed approval of Finland. The 
Finns, many of whom are of Swedish origin and have never 
ceased to lament their foreed exchange of Russian for Swedish 
rule in 1809, have surprised Western Europe, and even their 
Swedish neighbours, by their whole-hearted adherence to 
the German cause. The Allies are fighting for the right 
of little nations to exist, yet the small Finnish nation had 
no sooner gained its independence than it attached itself to 
the enemy whose triumph would mean the destruction of all 
the little nations bordering on Germany. We may regret 
such political short-sightedness, but we cannot ignore the 
fact. Not content with their own territories, the Finns are 
credited with the desire to annex Norwegian Lapland for the 
sake of obtaining a port on the North Sea, and also Russian 
Lapland so as to secure a footing on the White Sea and the 
Kola Peninsula. Russia has an ice-free port at Kola, con- 
nected by the Murman Railway with the interior, and it is 
this which the Finns are said to covet, at the instigation 
of their German friends, who would use it as a submarine 
base in the Arctic. At the western end of the Baltic the 
narrow Sound, between Sweden and Denmark, is nominally 
an international channel, but since the war began it has 
been mined and patrolled by German warships to exclude 
our ships. Sir Eric Geddes has publicly stated the reasons 
why the British Navy will not attempt any operations in 
the Baltic, as if to make the enemy feel perfectly secure. 
The Scandinavian countries are left to await the next German 
move. 

It must be said frankly that the attitude of Sweden and 
Denmark, if not of Norway, during the war has inspired the 
British public with misgiving. The Conservatives in Sweden 
and the Socialists in Denmark have been openly pro-German. 
Both countries, like Holland, have lent themselves to the 
profitable task of evading the British blockade on German 
account. Moreover, the Danish and Swedish Socialists have 
co-operated with the German Majority Socialists in the 
dangerous intrigues for an International Conference which 
were designed by the German Government to break up the 
solidarity of the Allies. But greed and fear are powerful 
human motives, and it would be unwise and unfair to over- 
look the fact that we have many good friends both in Sweden 
and in Denmark who have been neither tempted by German 
gold nor terrified by German threats. We have been very 
patient in our dealings with Scandinavia, and it would be 
profoundly unstatesmanlike to change our tone now that 
the Scandinavians are being compelled by the logic of events 
to turn to us for moral support in their isolation. It may 
be safely assumed that neither the Danes, nor the Swedes, 
nor the Norwegians wish to become subjects of Germany. 
Though they have their Bolsheviks in small numbers, the 
three nations are determined to maintain their independence. 
It may be assumed, too, that they will act in concert. The 
war taught them the necessity of united action in defence of 
their neutrality, and it may be inferred that they would 
act together if one of them were threatened with German 
aggression. What form their action would take must depend 
upon circumstances, but it is improbable that the pro-German 
Court at Stockholm or the pro-German Socialists now in 
power at Copenhagen would delay or prevent resistance to 
an invader. If these assumptions are correct, the problem 
of dominating the Scandinavian kingdoms will not be so 
easy as it seems at first sight. The Scandinavian peoples 
are small, Sweden with her five and a half millions is as 
populous as Denmark and Norway combined. But these 
extensive countries with ten or eleven million people between 
them could not be conquered very quickly by Germany, even 
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if her hands were entirely free, and she had not to devote her 
main strength to combating the Allies on the Western Front, 
in Italy, and in the Near East. Moreover, while we could not 
send help to the peoples of the Eastern Baltic, we could at 
any time assist Sweden or Denmark or Norway, if we chose 
and if we were asked to do so. Probably this simple geo- 
hical fact accounts for Germany’s present unwillingness 
to attack her Scandinavian neighbours. She seizes or sinks 
their ships, it is true, just as she sinks the ships of her humble 
Spanish friends; but Scandinavia, like Spain, has agreed 
to accept German piracy asin the nature of things. Germany, 
however, clearly does not want to give the Allies any excuse for 
intervention in Scandinavia, which would be far more to our 
advantage than it would be to hers. We have only to imagine 
a British naval base established in the Great Belt or the Cattegat 
to realize how dangerous it might be for Germany to give 
the Allies such an opening. We may conclude, then, that 
for the present Germany will pursue a waiting policy towards 
Scandinavia, despite the outcries of the Pan-Germans. 

The future of Scandinavia and the Baltic must depend 
on the outcome of the war. If indeed Germany were to 
emerge victorious, then all the evils on which the pessimists 
delight to ponder would come to pass. A triumphant Ger- 
many would not only keep the Baltic provinces of Russia 
and Finland, but would reduce Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway to tributary provinces. That must be as clear as 
the sun at noon to them as to us. The Baltic would be a 
German lake, and its commerce would be a German monopoly. 
Swedes and Danes and Norwegians would gradually be 
converted by Prussian schoolmasters and Prussian police 
into docile Germans, and their distinctive civilizations and 
literatures would disappear. Such is the prospect if the 
Allies were to fail in their task. But, fortunately for Scan- 
dinavia and for the rest of the world, the Allies will not fail. 
We have a long and arduous war before us, but, provided 
always that we maintain our courage and our resolution, we 
shall certainly end the war with victory. It is important 
in discussing the future of the Baltic or any other part of 
Europe to make this point clear. If we defeat Germany, 
we can impose our own terms in the West, in the Baltic 
or elsewhere. If we were defeated by Germany, we should 
have to submit to her terms everywhere. All depends on 
the military result of the war. All speculations as to the 
future are conditioned by that alone. Thus we need not 
take too seriously the German incursions into this or that 
neighbour State. Napoleon stretched his hands out much 
farther than the German Emperor has done, but his first 
defeat compelled him to drop all his booty. It will be the 
same at the end of this war if,as we believe will be the case, 
it is fought to a finish. The Germans have spent much time 
and labour in pegging out claims for the future in Eastern 
and Western Europe, but when they are beaten in the field 
their claims will be disregarded. The Allies will certainly 
never tolerate anything like German control of the Baltic. 





THE INCOME TAX. 


oe time to time, but by no means too often, the 
' House of Commons discusses the Income Tax and 
various suggested schemes of reform. Such discussions at 
any rate have the merit of recognizing the tremendous value 
of this tax as an instrument of public revenue. In the last 
completed financial year the Income Tax yielded £239,509,000. 
To this enormous figure ought to be added, for the sake of 
statistical accuracy, the greater portion of the sum of 
£685,000 attributed to Land Value Duties. More than half 
this sum is derived from a special tax on mineral rights, 
which is a form of Income Tax, and levied as such. Thus 
the true yield of the Income Tax and Super Tax last year 
was, as nearly as possible, £240,000,000 out of a total revenue 
of £707,000,000. After the war, when the Excess Profits 
Duty, at all events in its present form, will have ceased to 
operate, the Income Tax will become proportionately an 
even more important item in our total] revenue. It is amusing 
in this connexion to cast our minds back to the year 1874, 
when Mr. Gladstone, stern financier though he was, attempted 


to win an electoral victory for the Liberal Party by proposing | 
This intended | 


the complete abolition of the Income Tax. 
sop to middle-class electors happily failed in its effect. 
The Tories won the election, and Disraeli had been shrewd 
enough, while repeating in substance Mr. Gladstone's offer, 
to guard himself with the condition that the state of the 
revenue must be such as to permit the repeal of the tax. 
The rate of the tax was, however, reduced under Disraeli’s 
Ministry from 3d. to 2d. 


We have moved a long way since those days, and to-day 
the Income Tax is reckoned and accepted as a necessary 
and permanent part of our fiscal system. At the same time 
the scale of the tax has risen enormously. It stood at 2d. in 
the years 1875 and 1876. In 1877 it rose to 3d., thence 
in later years to 5d., 6d., and 7d., but down to the year 1900 
the maximum rate was 8d. in the pound. In spite of the 
Boer War, the rate only reached Is. 3d. in the year 1903, 
The standard rate is now 6s. in the pound, though it is 
important to bear in mind that that rate only applies to 
incomes above £2,500 a year. A more moderate scale is 
levied on smaller incomes. In the case of the smallest incomes 
taxed the rate works out at only 2d. in the pound on an income 
of £131. This would be the tax paid by a bachelor. Special 





abatements are granted to married men at the rate of £25 
| for the wife and for each child. A man with a wife and 
two children and an income under £195 would, as the tax 
now stands, be exempt altogether; with five children he 
would be exempt up to £270. There are also small allowances 
made for the cost of tools and working clothing, with the 
result that a man with four children, earning anything up 
to £5 a week, pays no Income Tax at all. This is one of 
the defects of the tax on which we have often commented 
in these columns, and we are glad to see that at any rate 
one Socialist in the House of Commons, namely Mr. Philip 
Snowden, is sufficiently consistent in the interpretation of 
his own democratic theories to recognize that it is an utterly 
unsound Constitutional principle to exempt a very large 
majority of electors from any direct form of contribution 
to the expenditure of the State which they themselves help 
to control. 

The point, however, requiring consideration at this moment 
is the importance of making further adjustments in the tax 
for the relief of those persons on whom the tax at present 
| falls too heavily. When the tax stood at 4d. or 5d. for 
| everybody earning above £160 a year, a few minor injustices 
did not greatly matter; but now that the tax for a large 
number of middle-class people is effectively 3s. or 4s. in the 
pound, inequalities in incidence become too serious to be 
neglected. The most striking inequality is that caused by 
the size of the family. In the past it has been clearly 
recognized that the State, in framing its fiscal system, should 
take into account the fairly obvious fact that the compulsory 
expenditure of a family man is very much higher than that 
of a bachelor. This is one of the most powerful reasons 
against taxes on the necessaries of life, and in favour of a 
tax on income rather than a tax upon expenditure. But 
the argument fails if, at the same time that taxes on 
necessaries are abolished, taxes on income are put up to 
a burdensome figure, and no effective abatement is made 
for the benefit of the man with a large family. On smaller 
incomes, as above mentioned, such abatements are made, 
and probably are sufficient. But until the other evening no 
recognition of the family status was made in the Income 
Tax law for persons earning above £700 a year. That 
figure has now been slightly extended; namely, up to £800, 
and further up to £,1000 in families of more than two 
children. The extension up to £800 merely takes the form 
of allowing a man the same abatement for each child or for 
his wife that is allowed toa man with, say, £200a year. Taking 
the facts of social life as they are, this cannot be called fair. 
| A man with £200 a year probably sends his children to a 
| public elementary school, and their education costs him 
nothing. A man with £80) a year bears out of his own 
| pocket the expense of sending his boys to a Public School, 
| and his girls perhaps to expensive Private Schools. To 
| have an allowance of £25 for each child means very little 
'to him; it only represents a saving of £3 15s. in taxation 
| on each child. Hence has arisen the proposal, which seems 
| to have had its origin in a book written by Mr. Sidney Webb, 
| that the family should be taken as the basis for taxation, 
| and the total income divided by the number of members 
| of the family. Thus a man with £800 a year and a wife 
| and five children under twenty-one years of age would be 








responsible for the tax on seven separate incomes of £114 
'a year; and as incomes under £130 are exempt, he would 
pay nothing at all. 

This proposal is clearly impracticable. Not merely would 
it mean a very great loss of revenue, but it would also mean a 
real injustice. It is, of course, quite possible that a man 
with £600 a year and four children under twenty-one years 
of age might be spending as much as £100 a year on each 
child, though that is extremely improbable. But in any case 
the contrast between the man with four children in the nursery 
and the man with four children out at school would be glaring 
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and intolerable. Age must clearly be taken into account as 
well as numbers if equity is to be secured. 

There is, however, a further and very difficult question to 
be considered. How far is the State justified in taking into 
account social prejudices in its system of taxation? It costs 
more to send a boy to Eton than to let him attend a County 
Council secondary school. Is the State to make an allowance 
to the father for the difference between Eton fees and County 
Council fees? One may, at any rate, answer with confidence 
that if the proposal were made in this crude form to the present 
House of Commons, or to any House of Commons which is 
likely to be elected in the future, it would be negatived without 
a division. The present democratic spirit is much more likely 
to decide that an Eton education is a form of luxury which 
ought to bear an additional tax as such rather than to form 
the ground for a reduction of Income Tax. 

These considerations are sufficient to show the real difficulty 
of the problem. We are, in fact, face to face with two entirely 
different conceptions of family expenditure. In the wage- 
earning classes the child is a source of expenditure up to the 
age of fourteen or fifteen, when it begins to go out into the 
world and to bring some money back into the family. In the 
upper and middle classes the child actually costs less in the 
years of childhood than in the years of adolescence because 
of the heavy cost of education. Can the State in practice 
take account of this fundamental distinction without setting 
up what would certainly be denounced as class legislation ¢ 
Nobody at present objects to class legislation in the interests 
of the working class, but there is very great and effective 
opposition to legislation intended to take account of the 
special interests of the middle and upper classes. Possibly 
the problem could be solved, or at any rate partially 
solved, by making a percentage allowance for each child 
under sixteen, instead of a fixed allowance. The present 
allowance is £25 for a wife and each child. This varies 
from a 124 per cent. reduction on an income of £200 
to 34 per cent. on an income of £800. Probably rough 
justice would be met if every one were allowed to deduct 
5 per cent. of his income for a wife and for each child. It 
must be remembered that the point aimed at in this allowance 
for children is not to adjust matters between rich and poor, 
but to adjust them between the man with a family and the 
man without a family. The adjustment between rich and 
poor is effected by fixing a higher rate of Income Tax for the 
rich man than for the poor man, and when that is borne in 
mind it will be seen that probably the fairest way of making 
this totally distinct adjustment between the family man and 
the bachelor is by allowing a uniform but moderate percentage 
of deduction off all incomes ‘for wife and child. 








“ FREIE ZEITUNG”—A DEMOCRATIC POLITICAL 
ORGAN. 
YNDER the foregoing title on April 14th, 1917, there appeared 
in Berne a newspaper which rapidly succeeded in differen- 
tiating itself from other Swiss newspapers by its hardihood and 
regard for precision. It differed also in that it was not the mouth- 
piece of intrigue or of business interests, but was, on the contrary, 
inspired solely by a single purpose: to express and spread ideas of 
jiberty and democracy. There were no weather prognostics and no 
war news in the paper, and no statistics of trade and commerce. 
Every word and every line were inspired by the desire to stem the 
torrent of lies surging over the world at present, and to put a willing 
shoulder to the wheel in the effort to achieve a just peace and a new 
universal order of things. By the mere fact of its existence this 
paper opened the way to the regeneration of the whole daily Press. 
The first “‘ leader” read as follows:— 

“The principles which will be upheld by us in our paper have 
never found a champion where the German tongue is spoken. But 
they are the principles of democratic ublicanism, the principles 
of popular rights, the principles proclaimed by the great French 
Revolution. Theoretically they are the foundation-stone of our 
Swiss Confederation, but in practice they are considered, neither here 
nor elsewhere, a really vital pointin polities. "The waris being fought 
for the victory or defeat of these principles. Our belief is that 
victory will come neither to Germans nor French, Austrians, Turks, 
nor Bulgarians, Russians, English, nor Americans, as such, but to 
these principles alone.”’ 

The founcers of this newspaper were German and Swiss demo- 
crats, for whom the cause of humanity and liberty overshadowed 
all else—even their own personal well-being ; men who protested 
against the terrible all-destroying absolutism of the German régime ; 
men driven out of their country, tragic idealists whose consciences 
could not be drugged by falsified documentary propaganda; men 
whose innermost convictions revolted against the humiliations 
exacted to-day by the German policy of might, It is said that an 
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influential German official, whose democratic leanings are not to be 
checked, pulls the strings which direct the Freie Zeitung with a firm 
and decided hand. Further, a well-known Swiss Professor of Inter. 
national Law has been named as one of the founders, a man whose 
German antecedents and former diplomatic activities seemed to pre- 
destine him to assist in some such enterprise. Be that as it may, 
the paper, appearing in Berne and signed by a Swiss editor, achieved 
an instantaneous and overwhelming success. Every new issue caused 
& sensation, and its courageous attitude made of it an indispensable 
ally to fighters for the cause. 

The efforts of the first contributors were directed against the in. 
tellectual “ Hindenburg line,” against that danger threatening our 
country which was emanating from certain “ friendly and neigh. 
bourly ” connexions. Among the first German collaborators must 
be mentioned Dr. Hermann Roesemeier, up to 1914 on the staff of 
the Reporters’ Gallery in the Reichstag, and of the Berliner Morgen 
Post ; Hermann Fernau, whose book, Break Through—to Democracy, 
forms one of the first documents of German opposition in Switzerland; 
and last, but*by no means least, Dr. Hans Schlieben, Imperial 
Consul up to 1914 in Belgrade, Serbia, the highly esteemed Mentor 
of the German Democrats in Switzerland, and one of the best. 
informed men alive on the subject of German foreign policy. 

The founding of the Freie Zeitung was contemporaneous with the 
entrance of America into the war, and with the beginning of the 
Russian Revolution. Two powerful States drew up programmes of 
liberty which reached far into the future, causing the war to take on 
an entirely different aspect. The Freie Zeitung threw itself heart 
and soul into the course indicated by these programmes, and in its 
columns, for the first time since 1848, German émigrés obtained a 
hearing. The primary line of action decided upon was a more or less 
developed attack on the régime of German Junkerdom. The Austrian 
question, although of equal importance, remained at first in the 
background. The Freie Zeitung set out to fight the immorality of 
German politics ; to uphold the theory that the feeling of solidarity 
should dominate over the activities of the public life of nations ; and 
to find out the reason why the entire civilized world has turned 
against the Prussian régime as represented by the insufferable 
Prussian domination, which, to quote Bismarck, had found in the 
German people not only an ally but a victim! One of the most 
important points in the programme of the Freie Zeitung, however, 
was as follows: ‘A peace is impossible which does not establish 
the responsibility for the war.” This point served to divide sharply 
the true democrats of the Freie Zeitung from the Socialistic Zimmer- 
wald Pacificists, whose indifference to the question of responsibility 
has always been regarded by the Freie Zeitung as a concession to the 
Central Powers, and as such bitterly criticized by it. 

The democratic Swiss Constitution has served the paper as an 
ideal starting-point. §. Zurlinden wrote :— 

** We German-Swiss democrats would consider ourselves fortunate 

if we could conscientiously adhere to the cause of Germany without 
thereby running the risk of lending our moral support to a Great 
Power whose principles stand in glaring opposition to the vital 
interests of independent Switzerland.” 
No wonder, then, that the Freie Zeitung enthusiastically hailed the 
recent great democratic demonstrations as formulated in the speeches 
of Mr. Lloyd George and President Wilson! President Wilson, with 
the simplicity of an Evangelist, has introduced into the struggle 
the idea of a democratic Europe. Switzerland, had she been true to 
her Constitution, should have received his propositions with jubila- 
tion—but the great hour came and went in vain. The Freie 
Zeitung, however, made the question of Swiss national honour its 
own, and President Wilson’s policy became its guiding star, but not 
its entire doctrine. It wrote :— 

** There can no longer be any doubt as to the issue of this gigantic 
struggle. The Hohenzollern dynasty, the Hapsburgs, the Bulgarian 
Coburgs, and the Osmans are facing to-day the universal coalition 
of the democratic idea. The war has developed into the question 
as to whether or not those kingdoms shall disappear from the earth, 
which exist ‘ through the Grace of God,’ and which, in the middle of 
the twentieth century, can make war or peace without consulting 
the people, thus exercising absolute rights over the lives and pro- 
perty of men, and, taking refuge behind the heavenly mandate, 
refusing to submit to any control or to answer any questions.” 

It was inevitable that a conflict should arise between the Freie 
Zeitung and the powerful German propaganda service in Switzerland, 
which began to find the paper highly inconvenient and annoying. 
This took the form of a domiciliary visit from the Swiss authorities. 
The police appeared one day in the editorial rooms of the paper, 
demanding information as to the collaborators and requesting that 
the account-books be opened to their inspection. This action of the 
police only served as a glaring example of those conditions against 
which the Freie Zeitung had launched a warning in its very first issue. 
The whole affair drew down generaldisapproval on to the head of the 
Swiss Attorney-General. The Freie Zeitung emerged more popular 
than ever. Newsubscriptions poured in by thethousand. Dr. Goorge 
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D. Herron, America’s former representative at the International 
Socialistic Bureau in Brussels, and for years President Wilson’s right- 
hand man in his fight against the Imperialistic agitations of Capital 
in America, wrote a series of articles for the paper on “ Woodrow 
Wilson and Universal Peace,” articles which did much to clear up 
yarious misapprehensions that had ledged in the mind of the public- 
A further number of German writers offered their services, in par- 
ticular the anonymous author of J’Accuse/ whose epoch-making 
examination into the question of responsibility was directed as much 
against Austria as against Germany. 

The new line of the paper, the sharp attack on Austria, deserves 
especial mention. In October and November, 1917, there appeared 
articles calling for the dismemberment of Austria as a. political and 
historical necessity. A series of Serbian appeals followed, materially 
widening the horizon of the paper. When in January, 1918, the 
Freie Zeitung brought out articles describing the monstrous cruelties 
inflicted on the Southern Slav civil populations by Austro-Hun- 
garians and Bulgarians, the solidarity between Swiss and German 
democrats was assured, and it was a notable coincidence that just 
at this time the first beginnings of an understanding between the 
Italians and the Southern Slavs appeared. 

Looking over the file of the Freie Zeitung’s first year, one is struck 
by the ideal character of its activities. 
of the war, articles on peace and liberty, appeals for Belgium, 
Alsace-Lorraine, Armenia, Serbia, Poland, Luxembourg, and the 
Russian Esthonians, are noted. It is seen how the cudgels are taken 
up for all phases of maddened and persecuted mankind, and an iron 
determination to follow to the end the chosen line of action is evident. 
Neither the perverted violence of outgrown institutions nor the 
cunning deviations of a mediaeval policy, neither disappointment 
nor impatience, have been able to hinder the Freie Zeitung from 
maintaining itself, with all the optimism and enthusiasm of youth, 
at its post of duty, H. B. 





WOMEN’S VILLAGE COUNCILS 
NHE question of State aid for buildings for the poor as one of 
the steps towards Reconstruction after the war, was brought 
forward in July, 1917. It was tentatively suggested that two 
hundred thousand such dwellings would be required, and in a recent 
speech Mr. Hayes Fisher spoke of three hundred thousand. 
Undoubtedly extra accommedation is wanted for the poor in 
towns, and quite as certainly it is urgently needed in country 
districts, both to relieve congestion and to attract settlers from 
the towns. It is a well-known fact that cottage-building in most 
country districts has not kept pace with the population. Various 
reasons account for this. The want of land to build upon is one 
foremost reason. Another is the fact that most of the cottages are 
“tied,” being earmarked for the employees of the landowners or 
farmers, so that when the head of the family dies or leaves his 
situation the widow and children are compelled to move, and very 
often, from want of another cottage, to leave the district altogether 
and to migrate to the town. If any new industry, such as colliery 
work, suddenly springs up in the neighbourhood of a village, the 
difficulty of finding accommodation for the men is notorious, and 
is often solved by the putting up of the most abominable, jerry-built 
cottages, which not only deface a village, but undermine the health 
of future generations. Never before has there been such a chance 
offered to country people of securing a good and an adequate number 
of cottages ; but the danger is lest they should be too apathetic to 
seize their opportunity and to make known their wants. The 
machinery is there. There are Parish Councils and Rural District 
Councils, but they are notoriously slow to act; what is wanted is 
an impelling power behind them. 
A small village in Sussex—Findon—has led the way by forming 
a Women’s Village Council, with a view to bringing pressure to bear 
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held on October 16th, 1917. A working woman, the wife of a 
soldier and the mother of five others, was elected president, and 
two honorary secretaries were appointed, one Mrs. Allen, the vicar’s 
wife, who has an intimate knowledge of village conditions, and the 
other Mrs. Hamilton, who has had a good deal of experience in 
women’s work. Twenty-four women gave in their names as 
members, and the number has now grown to nearly sixty. A reso- 
lutionjwas passed at the meeting, and sent up to the Local 
Government Board :— 

** We have pleasure in reporting to the Local Government Board 
that the Findon Village Women’s Council (for the purpose of collect- 
ing evidence for the State-aided Housing Scheme) has been started, 
and we beg that we may be recognized and consulted in all reforms 
and schemes connected with State-aided cottages in our village.”’ 
There is a note in this resolution which Tacitus would have recog- 
nized, for in his Germania he described how the predecessors of these 
South Saxon women were consulted by the men of the tribe upon 
all important matters, and how their advice was attended to with 
gravity. 

In the eight months of its existence the Council has gone steadily 
forward. Monthly meetings are held at which reports are made and 
discussions follow. With respect to the Housing question, so far 
the most important practical bit of work has been a Survey made of 
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upon the Local Authorities, and to arousing the village to understand | 


what opportunities are now before it. Findon is by no means 
revolutionary; it is just intelligent and quietly progressive. The 
women have come forward in this way for very natural reasons. 
(1) Themen, their husbands, who should have been there to give their 
Own opinions, are mostly away onservice. (2) The woman hasa very 
great interest in the question of adequate housing accommodation. 
It is her health that suffers from excessive toil caused by bad plan- 
ning—e.g., if the water has to be carried from a distance; if the 
stairs are unduly steep; or if the paths leading to the house are 
not bricked, thus bringing dirt into the house and necessitating 
endless scrubbing. (3) The health of the children, which is liable 
to be affected by bad conditions, is peculiarly her affair. (4) The 
women and children use the house and suffer from its drawbacks 
far more than the men, who, generally speaking, are away from it 
during the greater part of the day. 

The first meeting of the Findon Village Women’s Council was 





jn cottages of the future. The headings of the Survey were drawn 
up by a professional surveyor, and dealt with such points as the 
materials of the roof (whether tiled, slated, or thatched), the wate: 
supply (whether laid on, brought from a distant well, or rain-water ; 
and if the last, whether it was filtered), the number of occupants 
(how many over, and how many under, the age of sixteen), the 
sanitary arrangements, &c. An endeavour is being made to arrive 
at the number of new cottages which will be needed by the village, 
based upon a masterly analysis drawn up by the vicar, who has 
known Findon for more than thirty years. The “ Report of the 
Committee appointed by the President of the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries’ to consider plans of rural houses and outbuildings 
has been studied to get ideas about the new cottages. These 
cottages will have a minimum of three bedrooms, so that families 
can be brought up healthily and decently. This forming of public 
opinion beforehand ought effectually to prevent the jerry-builder 
from rushing up cottages which are both unsightly and unhealthy. 

That the action of the women of Findon is not out of place or 
premature is proved by the fact that nearly twelve more such 
Councils have been started. These Councils, and all others that 
may be formed, will be joined into a Federation of Women’s Village 
Councils, thereby giving the movement more weight. It is needless 
to add that the Councils are quite unsectarian and unpolitical. 
They have been formed with the single-eyed purpose of bettering 
the conditions of our rural life, and of making country life attractive 
to those who at present overcrowd the towns. Our picturesque 
villages are the admiration of foreigners, but many of us know what 
whited sepulchres they really are. It is peculiarly fitting that the 
women of England, whose safety is now being bought at such a 
cruel cost, should lead the way in securing health and beauty for 
their country :— 

** Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land.” 
GrORGINA HOME, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_<————— 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs arc 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
ful treble the space.) 

THE BILLING CASE: PRIVILEGE OF A WITNESS. 

{To tHe Evitor or THE “‘ Specrator.”’] 

Sm,—The smoke-screen of scandal whch enveloped 
Billing has concealed the one vulnerable point in the 
armour then in action. What calm people want to know is, can 
the law do nothing to protect a third person—i.e., a non-party— 
from the sworn defamation (or even mistake) of a witness? Is 
there no limit to the licence of a witness? The answer is—as so 
often in our law—theoretically, Yes, there is a limit; practically, 
No, not much. But the matter has not escaped the lawyers. In 
fact, ‘the point was discussed as early as 1591 @ propos of a case in 
the Star Chamber, and is thus disposed of by Coke (about 1600) : 
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legal 


“For any matter contained in the bill which was examinable 
in the court no action lay, though it were false, it being in a 
course of justice. But for the words which were not examinable 
in the court, the action lay, because that could not be in a course 
of justice.” 

No one will gainsay the fundamental principle here implied—that 
at all costs the witness in a case must be free to speak what he 
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knows about that case, without any fear whatever of consequences. 
Now let us see from the “ leading ” case how after three centuries 


,and a quarter the great Sage’s rule works out. I try to express 


myself in popular language. 

Some time about 1876, in a disputed will case, an expert in 
writing swore that the signature to the will was a forgery, but he 
failed to convince the jury, who found that it was not. The judge 
made some “strong” remarks on his presumption. Soon after- 
wards, a man, charged with forgery, at a police court, called this 
expert as a witness. The other side naturally confronted him with 
his recent experience. He admitted it, and went on to say, without 
any further question being asked him: “ I believe that will to be a 
rank forgery, and I shall believe so to the day of my death.” For 
this the suppesed forger sued him, but after a trial and two 
appeals, was unsuceessful—on the ground that this volunteered 
addition was relevant to the police court case, for while it was 
proper for the prosecution to attack his professional skill, it was 
equally proper for him to defend it. But—and this but is what 
matters for the moment—said the judges, there is a limit to this 
privilege :— 

“If a man when in the witness-box were to take advantage of 

his position to utter something having no reference to the cause 
or matter of inquiry in order to assail the character of another, 
as if he were asked: ‘ Were you at York on a certain day?’ and he 
were to answer: ‘ Yes, and A. B. picked my pocket there,’ it cer- 
tainly might well be said in such a case that the statement was 
altogether outside the character of witness and not within the 
privilege.” “‘ Suppose while the witness is in the box a man were to 
come in at the door, and the witness were to exclaim, ‘That man 
picked my pocket,’ I can hardly think that would be ‘ privileged.’ 
If he did voluntarily make a scandalous attack while giving evi- 
dence, he would be guilty of a gross contempt of court and might 
he committed to prison by the presiding judge, or if he were 
before an inferior tribunal and he persevered in his scandalous 
statements, he might be liable to an indictment for obstructing 
the course of justice.” 
So that, as usual, the law is armed with a panoply of prohibition 
and punishment; only, long atrophy—for no such penalty has ever 
been exacted—has disabled this arm. It is otherwise in some of 
the United States, which inherited the general rule, but have 
enforced the exception by allowing the victim to succeed in an 
action against the slanderer-witness. 

Is there u remedy? Remember, even an innccent mistake by a 
person on oath about some one else may work serious damage— 
even if contradicted the next day. 

The following seem to be the alternatives: (1) Let the aggrieved 
person bring his action. This takes time, and the essence of 
the remedy sought must be promptness. Moreover, he would hare 
to prove that the peccant words were so utterly irrelevant to the 
speaker's testimony as to be obviously malicious—“a big order.” 
In the instance quoted above this method entirely failed. In 1591 it 
succeeded. Tanfield said in that case that in 1560 it had been ruled 
* where the witness goeth beyond the point in issue or question and 
tlandereth a third person, action lieth.” (2) Prosecute for perjury. 
Impossible. This crime can only be committed when the state- 
ment is material to the issue, in which case we are all agreed 
that a witness should have unlimited licence of speech lest justice 
fail in the pending case. It is just because it is irrelevant that 
we infer that it is spitefully “ dragged in.” But if it is irrelevant 
it clearly cannot be perjury. (3) Let the judge in his discretion 
eall the aggrieved person to speak on oath. The judgo has the 
power (probably by law, at any rate in effect) of calling any one 
whom he wishes to hear. But for the present purpose such 
evidence without cross-examination would be useless, and with it 
un new case would be superimposed on the other—which is absurd. 
Defendant, say, in the box, swears he saw John Nokes in Liver- 
pool in June, 1917; the judge gives J. N. leave to swear that he 
was not. Is it fair to the man on his trial to leave it there? And 
if not, where will you draw the line? (4) Adopt the suggestion of 
the judges in 1876, and (a) commit for contempt of Court or fine 
(b) with the more recent safeguard of an appeal to the Court of 
Criminal Appeal, for which a very short Act indeed would be 
required. In certain cases even justices of the peace decide on a 
party’s “good faith” subject to his appeal. No judge would 
dream of exercising this power except “‘in a proper case”’; i.c., 
where a witness persisted in poisonous irrelevances despite 
the efforts of his counsel (if any) or the caution of the 
judge. When a man is convicted his (mis)conduct of his case 
often exaggerates the penalty, and if the offender is a mere wit- 
ness the judge might dispose of the subsidiary charge summarily 
when the main trial was at an end. For such wanton sniping 
from legal entrenchments summary redress is demanded. Herein 
lies our only reproduction of a bad element in French procedure 
and it ought to be stopped.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Temple. Herman Conen. 





ON LYING AS A WEAPON IN POLITICAL 
CONTROVERSY. 
[To rue Eprron or tHe “ Srectator.’’) 
Sir,—Some time ago an article appeared in the Spectator dealing 
with a peculiar aspect of the Irish controversy. It was, one felt, 
regarded as rather “ strong meat” by some, for it directed atten- 
tion in blunt language to the practice, so much in vogue in the 





_—_—_—————— 
“Other Island,” of calling in the aid of the imagination when in 
lack of facts to support a case or to strengthen an attack on an 
opponent. But to any one who has had for a lifetime to follow 
Irish polities close at hand, the wonder is, rather, that the use of 
so familiar a weapon should be regarded with doubt or incredulity 
in England. 

In ancient days, when there was a “ King” in every parish, 
and when faction-fighting and civil war were his chief sport, 
each of these magnates maintained a group of retainers whose 
duty it was to sing the glories of the chief who fed them, and to 
deride and lampoon his neighbours and rivals. The popularity, 
promotion, and pay of these bards naturally depended on the 
fervour of their imagination, and on the unbridled licence of 
their vocabulary in praise or blame, and indeed much that now 
passes for “ history” in Ireland rests on no better foundation 
than the postprardial outpourings of these inspired tribal parti. 
sans. An Irish writer tells somewhere of a King who was too 
proud to lie, but who congratulated himself on the fact that his 
chief bard was the mest fluent and circumstantial liar in the 
province. 

The bards are gone, but thoir place has never been long vacant, 
It is now worthily filled by the orators and penmen of the various 
political factions, who are never at a loss to celebrate the glorious 
achievements, past or present, of their side or the infamous 
“ betrayals ” of their opponents. To stick to times within living 
memory, those who have read of the furious controversies that 
accompanied the quarrel between O’Connell and the Young Ire- 
landers, or those between the Buttites and the Parnellites and 
the Healyites and O'Brienites, not to speak of the amenities of 
the Parnellite “ split” itself, will not be at a loss for examples’ 
When Gavan Duffy invited Thomas MacNevin to enter Parliament 
as a Repealer in 1845, MacNevin replied: “ My Parliamentary 
mania is cured. I will work with you and Davis, but no more 
with that base mélange of tyranny and mendicancy.” And about 
the same time Thomas Davis himself wrote to his friend Denny 
Lane: “ I lose patience with the lying, ignorant, and lazy clan who 
surround O'Connell.” John Mitchel, later on, speke very plainly 
of the habitual untruthfulness of O’Cornell and his friends, and 
there is a passage in Morley’s Life of Cobden in which the Free 
Trade leader confesses to his wife that although he had worked for 
years with O’Connell, he could never get over his prejudice 
against the Liberator arising from the same cause. 

When Irish politicians are so fluently unscrupulous in their 
outpourings concerning each other, whom they know so welb, it 
is no wonder that their cup quite overflows when they unite to 
sluice England with misrepresentation and abuse. That is a 
fountain that never runs dry. That England is deliberately 
bleeding Ireland to death; that she untiringly schemes to dis- 
courage and kill Irish industries and Irish shipping; that she 
forcibly prevents Irishmen from developing and exploiting the 
coal mines, gold mines, peat bogs, and other sources of national 
wealth with which the island abounds—these are some of the least 
of her crimes. Amongst sensible and educated people such rub- 
bish may be dismissed with a smile, and it leaves England un- 
harmed; but amongst an ignorant and easily misled populace it 
does infinite harm by diverting their energies from honest in- 
dustry and self-help, and teaching them to rely on tumid rhetoric 
and insincere verbiage. As one of their leaders recently put it, 
he would rather see Ireland in rags and “ agitated” than happy 
and prosperous under English rule. 

Of late, thanks perhaps to Prussian associations, this mis- 
representation has taken the form amongst political extremists of 
attributing to their opponents the crimes which they themselves 
have committed or propose to commit. When North-East Ulster 
under the threat of Sinn Fein and the “ strong hand ’’—for Sinn 
Fein was at work long before Sir Edward Carson and his Cove- 
nanters were heard of—began deliberately to prepare armed resist- 
ance to treason and secession, we all remember how loud was the 
cutery against those who dared to speak of using force to resist 
a “ Constitutional ” movement calculated to thrust them by force 
out of the shelter of the equal citizenship of the United Kingdom. 
And to this day there are probably innocent people in England 
who were deluded into believing that the trouble all arose from 
the turbulence and illegality of the people of the Northern 
province, 

And, that the indictment should be complete, the impudent 
falsehood was circulated soon after the war broke out that Sir 
Edward Carson and his friends had been working iin secret collu- 
sion with KithImann and the German spy-bureau. As _ time 
went on the story grew till we had the wholly imaginary picture 
of Kiihlmann, or come other German agent, as the honoured guest 
of this or that Ulster leader and figuring in group photographs 
as one of the “ Prussian” deliverers of Protestant Ulster. And 
the picture was not complete until we had the tale of “ German = 
rifles and bayonets obligingly provided by Berlin for the purpose 
of armed insurrections against the British Government! That 
the arms which were provided for the defence of Ulster, and 
which were open to anybody’s inspection, bore the marks of two 
of our present Allies, and that not one of them was German; 
that they were bought in the open market and paid for at the 
market price; that neither Sir Edward nor any other Ulstel 
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leader had even seen Kithlmann or had so much as heard his name 
—these facts are brushed aside by the numberless scribes and 
orators who still repeat the original faleehood with ever-growing 
variations. And no one who knows the fertility and obstinacy of 
the Celtic imagination need have any hope that the truth will 
ever overtake the lie. 

It is true that some Sinn Feiners, temporarily checked by 
emphatic and precise contradictions, have been constrained to 
fall back on the position that, even if Kithlmann had no dealings 
with Ulster, still he and his spies were busy in Ireland at that 
particular time and were sending reports om the situation to 
their employers in Berlin. ‘That may well be, and we should be 
the last to deny that Sinn Fein had direct and peculiar means of 
knowing of the movements of German spies and agents; but it is 
surely the comble of mendacious audacity to endeavour to be- 
smirch the loyal defenders of the Empire with charges which, as 
their detractors well know, should properly be directed to a very 
different quarter.—I am, Sir, &c., F. 





AN AMERICAN VIEW GF THE IRISH PROBLEM. 

(To THe Epiror or rue “‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The average American is puzzled to know why so much 
attention is now being paid to Ireland. Is it because she has done 
so much, or so little, during the war, or is it due to that relentless 
and unceasing hell-broth of agitation conducted by leaders of Irish 
public opinion P We fear that the explanation is to be found in 
the last query. 

Many Americans are rather lazy-minded about this question, 
and, without much study, assume that what Ireland wants is a 
form of self-government similar to that prevailing in most States 
of the Union. With their easy good-nature, it is very natural 
for them to sympathize with Ireland, or in fact with any small 
country which says it is deprived of its freedom. For more than a 
generation the American public has been so camouflaged by Irish 
orators, writers, and agitators that the cases of Ireland, or 
Armenia, or Poland, on first glance, look much alike to them. 

In American papers very little is said about Ulster or her 
achievements, and few articles are written to explain that every 
shred of political or economic freedom possessed by Englishmen or 
Scotsmen has been fully granted to Irishmen long ago. Most 
Americans do not realize that there are two Irelands, separated 
from each other by fundamentally different ideas and purposes. 
They do not understand that the kind of freedom wanted by 
Nationalists and Sinn Feiners is the power to wrench Belfast and 
Ulster away from the system of government to which they are 
loyally attached. The freedom which Sinn Feiners wish for them- 
selves they would deny to Ulster, and it is needless to say that 
such is not the kind of Home Rule we have in America. 

But the present attitude of Irish leaders on Conscription is 
changing public opinion here. The awful menace of the Prussian 
hordes makes the problem of man-power vital to Britain. So also 
it is for America. Americans are asking themselves how, if Con- 
scription is good for England, Scotland, the United States, and 
Canada, it can be unjust to Ireland. No State Legislature in this 
country has control over the Draft, and why should an Irish 
Legislature have anything to do with it ? But our State Legisla- 
tures, if they were disloyal and traitorous, could do much to 
nullify Conscription. It is a natural query, What would an Irish 
Legislature do to defeat it ? 

Again, most Americans are growing a trifle impatient over 
[reland’s so-called. grievances. Has the Catholic Church in Ireland 
ever spoken a strong word of sympathy for poor Armenia or 
Poland ? What humane contribution has Catholic Ireland ever 
made to these suffering countries—almost wiped off the face of the 
earth ? Americans may well ask, what kind of sympathy is that 
which Ireland has reserved specially for herself? Is there any 
real comparison between her condition and that of the small States 
on the Continent of Europe which have been crushed and crucified ? 
Is this the proper time to hold up England and her Allies by 
greedy and unreasonable demands ? If Irish-Americans can submit 
to a Draft here, why cannot their countrymen submit to one at 
nome ? At this distance, the policy of the Irish leaders appears to 
be not only stupid but traitorous. Instead of taking a vigorous 
part in the war and proving themselves worthy of confidence, they 
have thrown away their only chance of Home Rule. Many 
Americans will regret to see the Roman Catholic Hierarchy 
adopting such a suicidal policy. The Middle Ages have long since 
departed, and one may venture to ask how any movement can 
endure which is founded upon racial and religious propaganda. 

No, Ireland can never win the confidence of England or of man- 
kind in this fashion. She must change her tactics and her leaders. 
Let her drop this wild-goose chase for independence, under the 
guise of Home Rule. The obnoxious methods of Sinn Feiners 
and Nationalists have completely killed their case, and many 
Americans now believe that the only safe and just government for 
Ireland is to be found in the protection of the United Kingdom. 
This war is too serious a matter to encourage longer the notion 
that Irishmen are to be treated differently from all other races of 
white men, who are sacrificing their manhood for a delivered 
Europe. Let the Draft be fairly applied to Ireland, and give to 
her warring factions a firm, just, and liberal government. To 











many Americans this seems the only solution of her troubles.—I 
am, Sir; &€., Cuartes H. McInryre. 
Boston, Mass., May 10th. 





A STRANGE COINCIDENCE. 
(To tHe Eprror or tae ‘“ Spzcraror.’’] 

Sir,—I observed in the papers a short time ago that a new saint 
had been added to the Roman Catholic Church, and on carefully 
comparing the dates it seemed: to be a very long interval between 
the death and canonization. Archbishop Oliver Plunkett was 
condemned to death in the year 1681. I examined several Irish 
histories to find an explanation of the cause for which such an 
illustrious man was put to death. In many respects he was 2 
man of immense influence and authority. He lived for twenty-five 
years in Rome, and received the highest training. He was sent to 
Ireland, and was ordained Archbishop of Armagh in the year 1669. 
In 1680 he was arrested and kept in prison for some months 
Every history agrees upon the three charges which were brought 
against him. These charges are of special interest to Irish people 
in this year of 1918. First, he was accused of carrying on a 
treasonable correspondence with France and Rome and the Irish 
on the Continent. Second, with organizing and training men for 
an insurrection in Louth, Monaghan, Cavan, and Armagh. Third, 
for making arrangements for the landing of French troops in 
Carlingford Bay. If these three principal points had been carried 
out successfully, and if Archbishop Oliver Plunkett had had 
seventy thousand men to join twenty thousand French troops, 
there would doubtless have been a very serious outbreak of civil 
war in Ireland. The plot was discovered just in time, the Arch- 
bishop was arrested and tried in London, and condemned to death. 

It strikes one as a curious coincidence that the highest honour 
which his Church can bestow has been given now, so many years 
after the event—just now, when history is repeating an old 
chapter. And who knows there may not be many names familiar 
to us added to the list of holy martyred saints some time in the 
far distant future? Oliver Plunkett’s death broke up the insur- 
rection in Ireland in 1681. We earnestly hope that the threatened 
disturbance in 1918 may also be averted. A most interesting 
statement in Archbishop Plunkett’s own report is as follows. He 
writes that throughout fifty miles of his diocese in the year 1670 
there was “an abundance of food,” 
therein,” “ Thanks to God the Catholics enjoy great toleration.” 
Why then, one asks, was an insurrection promoted either then or 
now?—I am, Sir, &c., Mary Lowry. 


“great peace is enjoyed 





THE IRISH QUESTION. 
(To THe Eprror or tHe ‘ Spectator.) 
Siz,—Allow me to congratulate you on the firm stand you are 
taking regarding the Inish question. What this country has been 
suffering from for the past twelve years is the moral cowardice 
of its legislators, a contemptible weakness, degenerating into the 
vice of conciliating and flattering bad citizens and ignoring and 
even ill-treating good ones.—I am, Sir, &., 


New Club, Glasgow. H. D. Rroce Beenie. 





ROGER BACON ON GERMAN LUST OF DOMINATION. 
(To rue Eprror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—A propos the recent appeal to the Prussian House of the 
Order of St. John-of Jerusalem and the comment of an evening 
paper that it was wrong to treat the Prussians as if they were true 
members of an order of chivalry, the following quotation is worth 
reprinting. It is the translation given by A. G. Little in his 
Studies in English Franciscan History (1917), p. 211, of a paragraph 
from the Opus Majus of Roger Bacon, written about seven centu- 


ries ago. It shows that the Prussian resembles the Biblical 
leopard. After urging that the infidels should be converted by 


preaching to them in their own language rather than by killing 
them, Bacon says :— 


“ Hence the Saracens and pagans in many parts of the world are 
becoming quite impossible to convert; and especially beyond the 
sea, and in Prussia and the lands bordering on Germany, becaus« 
the brethren of the German House [i.e., Teutonic knights] ruin 
all hopes of converting them owing to the wars which they are 
always stirring up, and because of their lust of domination. Ther 
is no doubt that all the heathen nations beyond Germany woul: 
long ago have been converted but for the brutality of the brethren 
of the German house, because the pagan race has again and again 
been ready to receive the faith in peace through preaching. But 
they of the German House will not allow it, because they want to 
subjugate them and reduce them to slavery, and by subtle persua- 
sions they have for many years deceived the Roman Church 


This is notorious, otherwise I would not make the charge.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., Frances Rose-Trovp. 


West Hill, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 





THE VICTORIAN ERA. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “‘ Specrator.'’] 
Sir,—In the Romanes Lectures at Oxford Mr. Asquith omitted to 
point out that all the prominent men he named were born and 
brought up under the aristocratic period of government which pre- 
yailed until 1832, the year of the first Reform Bill; i.e., they were 
born during the Georgian period. The orators and medioccrities 
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who have brought the country to its present pass were all born 
during the middle-class and democratic Victorian Era. “By 
their fruits shal] ye know them.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. N. Rosson, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

6 Valé Road, Bournemouth. 

(This is not in any case a valid argument against democracy, 
since democracy has to be accepted, as the Duke of Wellington 
and his contemporaries admitted. It is a case of democracy or 
revolution. Our task therefore is not to seek an alternative to 
democracy, but to improve democracy.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND NONCONFORMISTS. 
{To tne Eprror or tHe “ Specraton.’’] 
Sir,—With shame and bitter sorrow I read the letter of a “ Pres- 
byterian father ”’ in your issue of June 8th with reference to the 
conduct of a chaplain at the front, who refused to administer 
Holy Communion to a young officer, and that on the very eve of a 
great battle, because he happened to be a Presbyterian. As an old 
clergyman of the Church of England, I say, May God forgive that 
misguided chaplain for his cruel and insane conduct and open his 
blinded eyes. It is a comfort to know that not for one moment 
does his action represent the true spirit and feeling of our 
Church. Alas! such things do incalculable harm to our cause and 
set multitudes of people against us. If this should meet the cye 
of that aggrieved father, I hope he will be assured that both he 
and his son have the deepest sympathy of right-minded Church- 
people. Such action does not look much like travelling on the 
road to Heaven, but if the chaplain gets there, one wonders what 
he will do among his Presbyterian companions. Above all, such 
conduct is absolutely opposed to the teaching of Christ Himself, 
Who said, “ He that is not against us is on our part.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., (Rev.) C. Duntor Syn. 
Westbury Park, Bristol. - 





A BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR WORKING MEN’S 
CHILDREN. 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe ‘“ Sprcrator.’’) 
Sir,—We beg to draw your attention to an experimental boarding- 
school recently started for the children of working men. It was 
the outcome of seven years’ work as a day school in St. Pancras, 
and is an attempt to give a modern education under ideal condi- 
tions to children of the artisan class. It is controlled by a 
Council, the Chairman of which is Professor T. P. Nunn. The 
parents contribute weekly payments according to their income, 
but the bulk of the money is raised by voluntary subscriptions. 
We have forty children in residence, ranging from three to ten 
years, there is little class teaching, and every effort is made to 
teach the children to work for and by themselves, according to 
their special ability. They lead a simple, strenuous country life, 
and take their share in the work of house and garden. It is 
proposed to keep them at school until the State leaving age, when 
they will be drafted into secondary schools, or into any class of 
work for which they seem specially fitted. That the need for 
such a school is felt by the intelligent artisan class is shown by 
the number of applications we have received, and by the large 
proportion of their incomes the parents are willing to contribute. 
Further particulars may be had from the Secretary, Chariton, 
East Sutton, near Maidstone.—We are, Sir, &c., 
Purists M. Porter, Leata M, Renpex (Hon. Directors). 





“ STUNT.” 
(To tHe Eprror or rae “ Specraroz.’’] 

Sir,—May I venture to express my regret that in the article 
“ Prisoners of War” in your isstie of May 25th you have admitted 
to your columns the hideous neologue quoted above? A language 
is, no doubt, enriched by the introduction of new words to express 
new ideas or better to express existing ideas. But what can he 
said in favour of a word used indifferently for a newspaper agita- 
tion; a trick flight by an airman; a one-day battle as at Messines; 
a campaign as on the Somme in 1916; or, in short, anything for 
which the speaker is too ignorant or too indolent to find an appro- 
priate English word ?—I am, Sir, &c., A. E. Levin. 

B.E.LF. 

[New things require new words. We would rather that “ stunt ” 
were used loosely und variously in its present experimental stage 
than that the language should be—may we say ?—stunted.—Ep. 
Spectator.] 





“ HOWLERS.” 
{To tHe Eprror or rue “ Specrator.’’} 
Sir,—Have you room for this, which seems worth printing? 
Assuetos tauri saltus, assueta deones Antra petunt—“ The lions 
seek their accustomed provender, the usual salt beef.” It was sent 
me by a Public Schcol master, and is hard to beat.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence”? or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of *‘ Letters to the Editor,” inserticn 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and imporiance to warrant publication, 








POETRY. 


STONEHENGE. 
Gavxt on the cloudy plain 
Stand the great Stones, 
Dwarfed in the vast reach 
Of a sky that owns 


All the measure of earth 
Within its cloud-hung cave. 
Dumb stands the Circle 
As on a God’s grave. 


But clattering with horses 
Up from the valley, 

With horses and horsemen, 
At a trot, gaily 


Dragging the limbered guns 
Youth comes riding,— 

Easy sits, mettlesome 
Horses bestriding. 


Fast come the twinkling hoofs, 
Light wheels and guns, 
Invading the upland, 
And sweep past the Stones. 





Giant those shapes now 
Over them tower,— 

Time’s dark stature 
Over youth’s fleet hour. 


Ribs of dismemoried Earth, 
Guard what you may! 
The Immortals also 
Pass, nor stay. 
Lavrence Brxyoy. 
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BOOKS 
—— 
TIDAL LANDS.* 
Tr is significant that an engineer and a botanist should have joined 
in writing this very able and interesting book on shore problems. 
Their collaboration emphasizes the important truth that science 
must mobilize all its forces if it is to solve the manifold difficulties 
of defending the coast and reclaiming land from the sea. The 
great contractor who builds massive sea-walls without counting the 
cost cannot afford to neglect the assistance of the geologist, or of 
the modest botanist who unobtrusively studies seaweed, or of the 
physicist who is concerned with wave-motion and the dynamics of 
pebbles and sand. Our coasts are strewn with the wrecks of 
ambitious schemes planned by engineers who were insufficiently ad- 
vised by men of science ; witness, for example, the works which were 
intended to improve the port of Chester, and have in fact caused 
the Dee to silt up. On the other hand, the theoretical study of 
sand-waves enabled the engineers of a Peruvian desert railway to 
devise a simple method of preventing the sand dunes from over- 
whelming the track. They strewed grit and pebbles on the rear 
flank of the dunes, thus interfering with the ripple action of the 
sand and causing the dunes to assume irregular shapes, which the 
wind attacked and scattered. It is a pretty illustration of the 
practical value of pure science, which is exemplified repeatedly in 
this book. 

Professor Oliver, who has long made a special study of shore 
plants at the University College station at Blakeney Point, Norfolk, 
brings out very clearly the reasons why plants are ‘‘ pre-eminent 
as agents in the protection and growth of tidal and coast lands.” 
Each type of shore has its own vegetation, and man may Co a 
good deal to encourage the spread of the plants which are most 
capable of fixing an unstable shore of sand or shingle or mud. 
The problem of the sand dune was solved long ago in Holland and 
in the Landes south of Bordeaux. Two lines of brushwood fences 
are set in the sand above high-water mark. A dune rapidly forms 
between and above the fences, which attract all the drifting sand. 
Maerram-grass (psamma) is then planted in this artificial dune, 
which attains its final shape by the end of the second year. The 
grass hes the curious property of keeping pace with the accumu- 
lation of sand, pushing up buds to the new surface, and also extending 
horizontally, so that the whole dune is pevetrated by its roots and 
tendrils. When the dune has become stable, marram-grass 
ceases to flourish. It is then time to plant trees; the pines, alders, 
and birches do best. On Lord Leicester's estate at Holkham, on 
the Norfolk coast, three hundred acres of dunes have been planted 
with pines during the last half-century, converting a barren wast® 
into a fine belt of woodland. South of Bordeaux the efforts of four 
generations have covered the dunes with great forests of maritime 
pine ; the export of pit-props to England alone from this region 


— Tidal Lands: - Study of Shore Problems, By Alfred E, Carey and F, W. Oliver. 
London; Blackie and Sou, [12s. 6d, at.) 
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was said to reach six hundred thousand tons o year before the 
war, so that the sand has, in Arthur Young's phrase, been turned 
into gold. It will surprise many people to learn that a shingle 
beach, unpromising as it looks, can be planted as readily as a sand 
dune. The shingle on an open shore collects great quantities of 
organic matter and soil, and, strangely enough, its upper part is 
full of fresh water. The authors remark that during the severe 
drought of 1911 the shingle beaches in the South of England, espe- 
cially the Chesil Bank, were found to have as abundant a vege- 
tation as usuel, though the mainland behind them was parched. 
The typical shingle plant is Suaeda fruticosa, the shrubby sea blite, 
a woody shrub growing to a height of three or four feet. This plant 
grows on beaches that are covered at the spring tides, but thrives 
also on sand dunes, or even in a London window-box. In mobile 
shingle it seems to flourish under rough treatment, pushing out new 
lateral shoots whenever it is covered by a fresh layer of pebbles, 
and thus gradually ascending the lee side of a bank and consolidating 
the shingle as it goes. The authors declare that Suaeda is un- 
rivalled in its power of growing in and holding shingle, and that a 
strip seven yards wide planted on the crest of a shingle beach will 
rapidly cover the surface layers with such a dense mat of vegetation 
that the beach will cease to move—obviously an important matter 
for bungalow settlements such as exist at Shoreham and elsewhere. 
As for the great stony wastes at Dungeness, which has ten thousand 
acres of shingle, or Rye, or Orford Ness, the authors ‘‘ have little 
doubt they could be converted into forest areas without great 
difficulty.”” There remain the salt-marshes—the “ saltings”’ or 
high marsh, which are covered only at spring tides, and the “ slob 
lands,’’ which are covered by every tide. The staple plant of the 
salt-marsh is Salicornia, one variety of which is gathered as ‘‘ sam- 
phire ” on the East Coast. But a remarkable newcomer is Spartina 
Townsendii, or *‘ rice-grass,” to which Lord Montagu of Beaulicu 
drew attention in 1907. ‘This grass, first reported in Southampton 
Water in 1870, has now covered thousands of acres of the mud-flats 
Within the last twenty years it has spread over 
It anchors itself in soft mud by 
It grows 


“ 


in that district. 
large tracts of Poole Harbour. 
long roots and grows to a height of two or three feet. 
in clumps which rapidly unite to form meadows ; the soft mud is 
thus consolidated and becomes safe grazing-lend. There seems, 
indeed, to be some reason to fear lest Spartina should reclaim too 
much tidal land in Poole Harbour and Southampton Water, so as 
to interfere with navigation. The economic properties of such a 
plant deserve study. 


The authors have much to say about the maritime engincer's 
methods of coast defence, and about the traditional methods of re- 
claiming land either by “ warping ’’—that is, allowing the silt- 
laden tides to flow over marshes until the level is raised—or by 
embanking. They declare that the problem of erosion is a very 
serious one, and that it ought to be faced as a national and not as a 
local questior. The Royal Commission that sat from 1906 to 1911 
was informed by the Director of the Ordnance Survey that in thirty- 
three years the United Kingdom had made a net gain of 41,362 
acres from the sea, whereas the Board of Agriculture declared that 
there had been a net loss of 182,000 acres :— 


“The notorious fact remeins,”’ say the euthors, “ that, whereas 
large areas of land are disappearing under attacks of the sea, corre- 
sponding areas of reclamations or innings are not in evidence. 
Whichever way the balance of area goes, it is obvious that the land 
which is being washed into the sea is for the most ee good agricul- 
tural land, and in some cases valuable town land ; while the land 
from which the sea recedes is in the main a sandy swamp of little 
intrinsie value.” 


For lack of a uniform policy, the efforts of one district to protect 
its coast-line may be nullified by the neglect of the adjacent districts. 
The lamentable case of Hallsands, near Start Point, illustrates the 
faiture of the State to realize its responsibilities. This fishing village 
was protected by a broad shingle beach with a sea-wall. In 1896 a 


firm of contractors was licensed by the Board of Trade to dredge | 


gravel and sand opposite Hallsands, for use in the construction of 
the new Devonport Dockyard. The removal of the natural defences 
of the village led, six years later, to the collapse of the sea-wall, and 
in 1917 the whole village was destroyed in a ‘north-easterly gale. 
The value of a wide beach or a shingle bank close to the shore was 
ignored in this case as in many others. The authors point out very 
justly that the Local Authorities who thrust promenades out below 
high-water mark deliberately make trouble for themselves, and that 
the wise policy for coast townsis to leave a broad strip of land between 
the beach and the houses, so that the highest tides may expend their 
fury in vain. The force of a storm is enermous, and only the most 
massive and costly embankments can resist the battering of masses 
of water driven forward by a gale. The authors cite one curious 
illustration of this in regard to the Chesil Bank, that remarkable 
natural bulwark of the Western Dorset coast. This bank of shingle 
is four hundred feet wide at high tide and about thirty-four feet 
above the Fleet, as the backwater behind it is called. Yet in heavy 
weather the waves break right over it, carrying shingle into the 
Fleet. After the sinking of the ‘ Formidable’ on New Year's Day, 
1915, one of the boats drifted ashore on the Chesil Bank, Thirty 
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men tried in vain to haul it to the top. But a month later a heavy 
sea lifted the boat and flung it clear over the bank on to the lee 
slope. We seem to recall a similar story of a small naval vessel 
with her crew being carried over the Bank into the Fleet, on the 
erest of a huge wave ; in view of the well-attested experience of the 
* Formidable’s’ boat, the older story may well be true. Yet the 
stupendous energies of the sea can be controlled, if they are rightly 
understood, and the authors of this admirable book have thrown 
much new light on the whole engrossing problem. 





GREEK TRAGEDY.* 
Miss MaTTHAE! defines the aim of these studies, founded on lectures 
delivered to students of Newnham College, as an attempt to analyse 
“the qualities which make the Tragic Spirit” in four plays 
that interested her. True tragedy is always founded on 
conflict between persons or principles, though the two aspects are 
combined in a curiously subtle way by the Greek tragedians. The 
analysis is herown. She does not insist that the authors themselves 
consciously set out to describe these conflicts ; they were probably 
more concerned with the persons of their plays and with the indi- 
vidual struggle then with a systematic and deliberate philosophy 
of tragedy. Miss Matthaei lays down certain canons of tragedy. 
It must pursue truth at all costs. (Later on in her study of 
the Hecuba she vehemently contends for the admission of the 
horrible. ‘‘ It cannot be that there is anything in the world which 
tragedy cannot claim.”’) It is the concern of every one, as we are 
all involved in conflict, the essentials of humanity have not altered, 
and the greatest conflict of all is that between Man and Circumstance. 


The study of the Prometheus Vinctus, the first play chosen, opens 
with an account of the debt of the Greek tragedians to Homer, 
who in his survey of the relations of men, gods, and Moira admitted 
the foree of Circumstance, but also the possibility of moral hope, 
without attempting a full solution. In the drama under considera- 
tion the loss of the companion-plays reduces us to conjecture, 
except in so far as the solution is inherent in the first. The problem, 
as conceived by Miss Matthaci, is the conflict between the activities 
and endurance of Man (as shown in Prometheus and Io) and Present 
Circumstance, ruthless, unepproechable, vindictive, and indifferent 
(as typified by Zeus). The notion of complete forgiveness on the 
part of Prometheus is ruled out. It is Christian, but un-Greek. 
Prometheus cannot condone the injustice of Zeus. The recon- 
ciliation can only be brought out by progress on both sides; by 
the lessening of Prometheus’s anger, by the change of his secretive 
and vindictive attitude to one of prophetic confidence in the future, 
and by his belief that even Zeus will learn to be pitiful ; and, on 
the other hand, by the progress of Zeus towards harmony with man, 
it being “a cardinal point of the Aeschylean conception of the 
Moral order that man must co-operate with the Divine Principle 
to bring about a better state of things.’’ The study of the Jon 
of Euripides is more subtle and elaborate, but here too Miss 
Matthaei discovers the same conflict between Circumstance and Man, 
and the same moral—that in the unequal struggle Man must accept 
and co-operate with Circumstance and not condoneit. Thesatire on 
Apollo’s meanness is trenchant and unmistakable, but much remains 
behind; ‘‘ even to Euripides Apollo does not altogether cease to 
be a god. Apollo is a double conception, and in so far as he repre- 
sents Circumstance, Euripides will take note that Circumstance 
may be good and have that in it which may truly be called 
divine.”’ The interaction of humanity and Circumstance is illus- 
trated by the success of the Chorus in defeating Apollo's scheme of 
partial reparation. Kreusa is prepared to accept the “ Provi- 
dential”? explanation of phenomena, which always arouses Miss 
Matthaei’s resentment from its ‘tremendous assumptions.’’ Not 
so Ion, who, once disillusioned, decides to force an explanation from 
Apollo, and, though he does not quite succeed, still the principle of 
free will is established. Euripides is ‘‘ no determinist,’’ but clearly 
indicates the need and justification of the rebellion of humanity 
to reform deity. The final words of the Chorus, “in the end the 
good receive their desert, while the evil will never prosper,” are 
condemned as “‘a platitude, and an untrue one at that. Is it really 
consonant with the art of a great thinker like Euripides to believe 
any such nonsense ? His whole aim has been to educate us out 
of it.” The quiet, matter-of-fact ending to a play almost too 
ingenious and sensational in its plot is defended as a legitimate 
concession to our weakness. We need relief; a sentimental ending 
would be useless, and Euripides shows courage in declining to kill 
off his heroes when they are at the height of their heroism. ‘‘ No 
one is a tragic hero for more than a few hours of his life.” 

The essays on the Hippolytus and the Hecuba are avowedly 
inspired by Mr. A. C. Bradley's exposition of the Hegelian theory 
of tragedy as a conflict, not between good and evil, but between two 
principles, each good, but neither of them perfect ; each striving to 
reach the supreme or perfect good, and in the course of the conflict 
recognizing the good in the other. Aphrodite plays much the 
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same part as Apolloin the Jor, but while malignant and degraded 
in the Prologue, in the bedy of the play she stands for something 
higher—the call of Nature—and greater than a god. Miss Matthaei 
combats the “ superficial’ view of the conflict as between Austerity 
and Passion, on the ground that Phaidra never wholly loses her 
self-contrel, that Hippolytus does lose his for a while, and that 
even in Phaidra’s final attempt to ruin Hippolytus by the lying 
tablets there is an element of good, though a perverted element—the 
remnants of real love, and the desire to appear moral, to rebel against a 
condemnation not wholly deserved. Though no ultimate solution 
is reached, the two “ goods,” Passion and Austerity, are reconciled 
to the extent of being shown to be both limited sides of an unlimited 
whole. In the Hecuba, while admitting the force of Hermann’s 
destructive criticism, the author boldly challenges his defence of 
the Aristotelian view that there is no tragic satisfaction in “‘ the 
downfall of the utter villain,” because the “ utter villain ” does not 
exist, or is untypical of humanity. This runs wholly counter to 
her opinion of the material of tragedy. For the rest, the study is a 
clever exposition of the conflict between the opposing principles of 
* formal, community or social Justice, partly to be defined as 
Conventional Justice, and instinctive, individual, personal Justice, 
sometimes to be called Natural Justice.”’ Bothare ‘‘ goods,” both are 
pressed to extremes by their representatives. The dénodment is 
perplexing. Admitting, as Miss Matthaei does, that the rule ofinstinct 
resultsin something worse than the rule of reason, however severe, she 
seems to think that Euripides deliberately meant to lay greater 
stress on the cruel, narrow, and pitiless side of State necessity, and 
thus to assert the absolute value of each individual life, and to rescue 
it from the insistent pressure of the community by a kind of 
divine rebellion. 

The volume concludes with an interesting study of the place of 
accident in tragedy. Miss Matthaei’s view is that to accept accident 
as absolute master of life is to misrepresent life as much as to 
eliminate it altogether. She notes that Aristotle’s theory 
rules out alike the supremacy of accident and the ** Providential” 
or malignant view of Destiny, and that, while more strict in his 
limitation of the use of accident than the moderns, he goes so far 
as to admit the use even of the “ absurd ’’—the extreme of im- 
possibility—if it can be made plausible, hence justifying the intro- 
duction of the fairy-tale or miraculous element. She then discusses 
the use of accident in literature, modern as well as ancient, from 
Homer to Anthony Trollope, under four forms, showing by happy 
illustrations that even unprepared and improbable accidents can 
be made convincing by the art of the writer. Her final conclusion 
is that accident not only may but must have its place in tragedy 
or any vital reflection of human life, but that it must be organic- 
ally part of the action and not disregard the dramatic unity of 
the play; #.e., that it may alter and deflect but not break the 
working of the human will. 

It will be seen from the foregoing outline that there is much that 
is suggestive and illuminating as well as disputable in these studies. 
Miss Matthaei brings enthusiasm and eloquence as well as learning 
to her task. Perhaps she might have illustrated her favourite 
doctrine of the two “ goods”’ by showing less contempt for the 
upholders of conventional morality. 





A DEMONSTRATION OF SEA-POWER.* 

lt was a Pacificist writer, Mr. F. W. Hirst—as Mr. Hurd reminds 
us in his Introduction to this book—who declared that the British 
Fleet was the creation of ‘‘ Six Panics.”” Mr. Hirst could not have 
paid a greater compliment to the sound sea instinct of the British 
people, an instinct sounder than that of their political rulers, 
sounder by far than that of many soldiers. The Grand Fleet 
which has saved civilization, which was mobilized just forty-three 
hours before we declared war upon Germany, the Grand Fleet 
upon which the Germans have looked once and desire not to look 
again, was born of the “ Dreadnought Panic”’’ of 1909. The 
most surprising thing about our modern Navy is its newness. 
Old in spirit, it is extraordinarily new in material. There is not 
a battleship or battle-cruiser afloat of the first. class which is older 
than 1912, and the cream of the Fleet, that which if taken away 
would leave it by comparison skim-milk, has been commissioned 
since the war broke out. The ships of the ‘ Queen Elizabeth ’ and 
the * Royal Sovereign’ type could by themselves put up quite a 
pretty fight with every battleship which the Kaiser possesses. 

Very few writers have been more successful than Mr. Hurd in 
keeping the public interested in the Navy, well informed about 
its doings, and proud of its spirit and history. We may not always 
agree with him, but we know him to be as sincere as he is 
enthusiastic. 

The first victory which the Navy won in this war was blood- 
less. It, was won before war had been declared. It was won 
when, fully mobilized, the Grand Fleet slipped out of Spithead 
and took up the war stations which had been assigned to it in the 
Admiralty’s plans. So far as we are aware, neither the Cabinet 
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nor Parliament were consulted at all. We owe that satis of 
strategy which placed the Grand Fleet where it could deny 
the seas to the Germans, that stroke which anticipated the German 
naval mobilization by whole days, to the then Board of Admiralty, 
of which Mr. Churchill and Lord Milford Haven were the chiefs, 
And for what followed we are largely debtors to oursely es, to the 
sea instinct of the British people. Great Britain was stripped 
of the Regular Army, then of the Territorials, then of most of 
the volunteers who enlisted in the New Armies, although the second 
strongest Fleet in the world lay unbeaten in battle within apparent 
striking distance of the Channel crossing. According to all the 
rules of sea warfare, the German High Seas Fleet was “ in 

and yet the Admiralty, who were responsible for the safety of the 
Channel transports, treated it as if it did not exist. More astonish. 
ing still, the people without a qualm—though the perils of a German 
invasion had been preached at them for years—allowed the country 
to be but lightly held by troops. They looked only towards France, 
and never paid to the German Dreadnoughts the homage of a single 
side-long glance. That is where our sea instinct came in. 

We are so accustomed now to the safety of the Channel crossing 
that we should scarcely feel surprise if trains were run across to 
schedule time on a gigantic pontoon bridge. But at the beginning 
we had not our present sense of security. We expected some 
losses, possibly many losses. We expected that some German 
cruisers would get out, and that submarines would be really 
dangerous in the Narrow Seas. There have been losses—to hospite] 
ships and mail-boats, but not to transports protected by destroyers. 
During the ten years after Trafalgar French frigates roamed about 
the Channel almost as freely as English frigates; the Narrow Seas 
were the arena for Homeric combats between single ships. Had 
we tried to transport an army to France in those years, our 
communications would have been raided every day. 

Since the Straits are no more than twenty-one miles wide, it 
may not be held to be so very wonderful that we were able to 
close the gap, and to hold it closed against everything except 
an occasional destroyer raid. Mr. Hurd argues that the true 
test of the soundness of our naval dispositions was our capacity 
to contain the German High Seas Fleet and to deny passage from 
the North Sea to German cruisers :— 

“In the course of three and a half years,’ he writes, “ not a 

German battleship, battle-cruiser, or light cruiser has escaped 
through the meshes of the Grand Fleet, though the passage between 
the Scottish coast and Norway has a width of 300 or 400 miles, 
Norway on the eastern side protecting her neutral rights. This 
is a notable record. It is particularly notable in view of the fact 
that when the war opened the enemy ssed forty light cruisers 
with speeds ranging from 21 to 274 knots, in addition to nearly 
150 destroyers. . . . Three or four disguised merchant ships, it 
is true, managed by artful design to get out on the trade routes, 
but the damage done was slight.’ 
There never has been any attempt made by us to “ blockade” 
the German ports, and to prevent the enemy ships from putting 
forth to sea. Our Navy has ardently desired that they should. 
Yet few have been the German ventures, and fewer still those 
which have not been adequately punished. “ What,” asks Mr. 
Hurd, ‘‘ would have been said in our day if on three successive 
occasions the German High Seas Fleet had got to sea, cruised 
at large in the Atlantic, and then managed to return to port without 
being engaged by a single unit of the British Fleet, perhaps having 
destroyed a dozen or more transports crowded with troops?” 
It is true that three French Fleet escapades, closely resembling 
those suggested by Mr. Hurd for the German High Seas Fleet, 
did happen during the Napoleonic Wars under the nose of none 
other than Nelson himself! Had our Grand Fleet been less powerful, 
and had its strategical disposition been less perfect; there would 
have been a good deal more fighting, and possibly a good many 
more opportunities for ‘‘ regrettable incidents.”’ All the same, the 
doctrine of securing ‘‘ passage and communication ’’ as the end-all 
and be-all of naval strategy seems to us inadequate. 

Germany, potentially beaten upon the surface of the sea, took to 
the submarine, and, unable to sink one unit of our battle squadrons 
by torpedo, sought to prey piratically on merchant vessels, both 
Allied and neutral. That the ‘U’-boat warfare should have 
brought grave embarrassment upon us, and for the present limited 
the American opportunities for military assistance, is to no small ex- 
tent the fault of our rulers, including those in charge of the Admiralty. 
We are paying now for the neglect of mercantile shipbuilding. We 
are paying for the failure to perceive that dominion over the seas 
of the world is of little use if one has not the means to use them. 
The Royal Navy and the Mercantile Marine are complementary ; 
they are both essential to the exercise of sea-power. The Navy 
was never stronger than it is at present; the Mercantile Marine— 
in relation to the work which is urgently needed to be done—was 
never weaker. If we fail to win complete victory over the Germans, 
it will be because we lack the means to use the seas which the 
Royal Navy has won for-us. ‘“‘ The Sea controls the Land.’’ So 
Mahan taught, and so Mr. Hurd emphasizes and illustrates in this 
most interesting book. But the control of the Land by the Sea 
is limited in practice to the carrying capacity of the ships which ar¢ 
free to gail upon it. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF FRANCE.* 


To many of us French history has always been the most delightful 
reading. And when it is French history written by Mme. Duclaux, 
and specially for that large class of “ cultivated and ignorant ” 
people to which most of her readers belong and which she is quaintly 
pleased to call her own, it is difficult to imagine anything more 
enchanting. Mme. Duclaux is a true literary artist ; and no one, 
we venture to say, even among the writers of her adopted nation, 
the home of brilliant literature, was better fitted for the exact task 
she has here set herself and so charmingly fulfilled. 

As to the schoolboys and the historians whose approval Mme. 
Duclaux mentions as a secondary and doubtful object, there is no 
reason why either set of critics should not be equally pleased ; though 
tne schoolboy would be a rare bird of his kind, and the historian 
might be too much occupied in examining the roots and bones, the 
anatomy of the lovely impressionist picture, to appreciate justly its 
outward charm, We have no fear that he would not find satisfaction 
fon his own line: although the writer may not have done much 
digging among documents and “ original sources ’’ for herself, she 
has by no means failed to make effective use of those who have : 
and this is true, even if Michelet’s occasionally careless and incorrect 
work appears to have been one of her chief inspirations. Like him, 
she knows how to give life to the dry bones of history ; and she has 
the great advantage of being free from the prejudices which occa- 
sionally irritate his readers of the present day. 

One thing we are inclined to regret ; though quite understanding 
that it is deliberately done and in accordance with Mme. Duclaux's 
own view of the just proportions of French history. Out of three 
hundred and forty-two pages, more than half are given to the forty 
years which include the reign of Louis XVI., the Revolution, and 
the First Empire. It is a recognized fact, indeed, that the better 
the public knows a special person or period, the more it desires to 
read on that particular subject. But those extraordinary years are 
extra-familiar, even to the less informed amongst us; though, 
of course, Mme. Duclaux’s treatment of them has its own freshness 
and characteristic choice of detail. One would have preferred 
a fuller treatment of the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, and the Age 
of Louis Quatorze. One regrets that chapter on Philippe-le-Bel 
which was “ deliberately sacrificed’ to the general effect of the 
book. It is a little consoling, though the comfort is cold, to know 
that the sacrifice was not made without qualms. One cannot 
quarrel with the artist, and within her self-set limits Mme. Duclaux 
gives a most vivid general picture of the centuries as they worked 
on towards the great explosion; but such portraits as that of 
Charles VIII., Charles the Affable, ‘‘the harum-scarum young 
Frenchman we so often meet, ugly, expressive, pleasant, friendly, 
brave, and eager for romance,” traversing Italy “as glorious as 
Charlomagne,”’ breaking like a barbarian child into old cities full of 
wickedness and beauty—or of Henri Quatre, typical of his country, 
realistic, gay, prudent, brave, ‘‘ so besotted with the welfare of his 
people that he planted even his gardens of the Tuileries with 
mulberry-trees for the silkworms *’—or of Richelieu, great man of 
genius, with his double, and therefore incompatible, aims of peace, 
prosperity, and toleration for France and military glory for her 
absolute King : such portraits, shining from their faint background, 
interest some of us even more than the well-known tale of the death 
of the Monarchy in poor Louis XVI., innocent victim of past 
centuries, and the birth of the world we have lived in. Perhaps 
this is only saying that one wishes the ‘“* Short History ” were twice 
as long. 

At the same time, no reader can complain that any interesting 
figures or developments are entirely left out. No period isignored; a 
few touches are often enough to show its salient features, though 
possibly not much more, and by arousing interest to set that happy 
creature, the “‘ cultivated and ignorant’? man or woman, on an 
independent hunt for more information. The shorter half of the 
book is full of tantalizing sketches of this kind. Not a word is dull, 
not a stroke is wasted ; every page has something that somebody 
will find fresh and delightful. Chapters on ‘‘ The Roman Tradition ” 
cover the Roman rule in Gaul and its disappearance, the rise of the 
Christian Church and of the separate provinces and kingdoms, and 


the gradual development of the French language. Chapters on | 


“ Feudal Society ”’ include the birth and florescence of chivalry, the 
advance of the towns, the Hundred Years’ War. Those on the 
Renaissance, the Wars of Religion, and the magnificent seventeenth 
century are, as has been hinted, a little disappointing, though the 
portraits and telling touches mentioned above are here most 
numerous. 

One of the chief merits of the book, which makes it valuable for 
all persons, and they are legion in these days, who wish really to 
understand France, is Mme. Duclaux’s penetrating knowledge of 
the French character. She can write proudly of “* her two countries, 
the two great countries of Europe,” and this fact no doubt gives her 
& clearer vision of the windings of that long thread, if sometimes 
tarnished, always golden, which runs down from Roman and 
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Christian Gaul through nearly twenty centuries to the loved and 
heroic France of to-day. 





POEMS BY MR. MAURICE BARING.* 

Tue general level of the verse in Mr. Maurice Baring’s new book 
is so high that it brings irresistibly before the reader a vision of a 
wastepaper-basket overflowing with the rejected. Each one of the 
fourtcen or fifteen poems has its particular excellence. From the 
gravely touching melodies of the poem on the death of Lord Lucas, 
with which the volume begins, to the charming felicity of the two 
or three pieces of vers de sociélé, every poem possesses charm, 
distinction, and cohesion. Because of this last quality quotation 
is rather difficult. The following will, however, give the reader 
some idea of the wer poems :— 


‘And after days of watching, days of lead, 

There came the certain news that you were dead. 

You had died fighting, fighting against odds, 

Such as in war the gods 

‘Ethereal dared when all the world was young. 

Such fighting as blind Homer never sung, 

Nor Hector nor Achilles never knew ; 

High in the empty blue. 

High, high, above the clouds, against the setting sun, 
The fight was fought, and your great task was done.” 


“Juliet’s Owl’ must stand as type of the other mood:— 


*‘Julict has lost her little downy owl, 
The bird she loved above all other birds. 
He was a darling bird, so white, so wise, 
Like a monk hooded in a snowy cowl, 
With sun-shy scholar’s eyes. 
He hooted softly in diminished thirds; 
And when he esked for mice, 
He took refusal with a silent pride— 
And never pleaded twice. 
He was a wondrous bird, as dignified 
As any diplomat 
That ever sat 
By the round table of a Conference.” 


Alas! lack of space forbids us the quotation of the charmingly 
turned compliment which ends this delightful divertissement. 





FICTION. 





FRENZIED FICTION.+ 


Ir is no business of the reviewer of a new volume by Mr. Leacock, 
if he happens to be also a convinced admirer of that intrepid humor- 
ist, to forestall the joys of the reader by picking out too many 
plums. It is enough to say that, though strains of seriousness are 
not wanting, as in the fantasy of Father Knickerbocker's decadence 
and regeneration or the really moving fable of our debt to 
Father Christmas, Mr. Leacock retains an unimpaired command 
of his happy gift of disguising sanity in the garb of the ludicrous. 
In this he is a sort of modern counterpart of the better 
type of Court jester: he can also claim the support of Aristotle. 
There is always an ultimate core of shrewd common-sense 
in his burlesques, whether he is satirizing self-styled spies, 
who are obliged to fall back on revelations and disclosures ; or 
experts in world-politics; or self-protective celebrities in their 
relations with interviewers ; or devotees of the strenuous or simple 
life. ‘‘The Prophet in Our Midst” is an admirable satire on the 
war pundit, who evades the questions of the plain man by emitting 
a cloud of terminological pomposities. Thus, when pinned down 
to a direct answer as to the future of the Dardanelles, the ‘‘ Eminent 
Authority ” rides off triumphantly by observing that they ‘‘ could 
easily be denationalized under a quadrilateral guarantee to be made 
a pars materia of the pactum foederis.”” In ‘ Personal Adventures 
in the Spirit World’ we have an account of the experiences of a 
convert to Spiritualism who gets into touch with Napoleon and 
Nelson and endeavours to extract useful information from them. 
The intellectual decadence of the spirits of the mighty dead, as 
judged by their communications, is fair game for the satirist, and 
Mr. Leacock makes exhilarating use of his opportunities. The 
adventures of the man who resolved to spend a month in the woods 
in a state of nature are a riotous exposure of the simple life craze. 
More trenchant, if less comic, is the admirable skit on the weakness 
of the elective system of education, a curious satirical complement 
to the serious objections put forward in The Value of the Classics, 
that remarkable American book which was recently reviewed in these 
columns. The young man who “co-opted Turkish, Music and 
Religion,” and the other young man who was opparently loafing, 
but in reality ‘‘ putting in a half-summer course of Introspoction,” 
are net too outrageous illustrations of the extravagances 
possible under this system. As for the egotistic actor-manager in 
the ‘“‘ Ideal Interviews,” he is essentially the same in type as tho 
figure satirized by Mr. Arnold Bennett in The Regent. But as we 
have said above, Mr. Leacock is not always jesting. The lessons of 
” © Poems : 1914-1917. By Maurice Baring London; Martin Secker, (1s. 6d. net, 
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the war in regard to the children of to-day, with which the volume 
ends, are enforced with a passion of tenderness. Mr. Leacock is 
not one of the humorists who make a mock of holy things. 





Rrapaste Novers.—The Long Lane's Turning. By Hallie 
Erminie Rives. (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.)}—An American novel 
much concerned with the world of lawyers.——The House of Silent 
Footsteps. By Armine Grace. (Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.)—Deals 
with the doings of a gang of expert burglars. There seems no valid 
reason, however, why the author should allow one of them—the 
hero of the story—to escape scot-free. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
— 


(Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 


‘The Round Table for June has a very interesting article on ‘‘ The 
Growth of American War-Power,”’ in which the difficulties that 
faced the President last year are clearly explained. The Legis- 
lature’s jealousy of the Executive, the lack of a fully developed 
Civil Service, the unfriendly relations between employers and 
employed, and the divergences in the views of the various sections 
of the great Republic—not as to the war itself but as to the methods 
of waging war—caused inevitably much confusion and delay. I 
America had decided, like Canada and Australia, to provide masses 
of men to be incorporated temporarily in the British Army while 
others were trained at home, time would have been saved, but a 
year ago, as the writer of the article admits, it would have seemed 
hardly possible or necessary for America to postpone the creation 
of a great national Army. As it is, the American Army has been 
securely founded, large numbers of men have been brigaded with 
the Allies, and American troops are playing their part well in the 
great battle. An article on ‘‘ Russia, Germany, and Asia ”’ discusses 
the possibilities of German intervention in the vast steppe stretching 
from the Carpathians to the borders of Mongolia, and of a German 
threat to India. It goes without saying that only a victorious 
Germany could undertake such adventures in Asia. In the cautious 
review of home affairs, headed ‘** A Critical Quarter,” it is remarked 
of the Government that 
‘* an attitude of reserve is noticeable both in the country and in the 
House of Commons, which, though undoubtedly to some extent 
fostered by a spirit of petty intrigue, has its main roots in the 
feeling that the Prime Minister has not always remembered the 
full extent of his moral responsibilities or given the country the 
kind of leadership and inspiration which it deserves and demands.” 
Chis feeling, it is added, has been accentuated by “ the unsatis- 
factory and ill-defined character of the relationship between the 
Government and the Press.”’ 


The Greek Foreign Office has issued a Report on the Persecutions 
of the Greek Population in Turkey since the Beginning of the European 
War (Constable and Co., Is.) which shows plainly that the Turks, 
under German direction, are exterminating the Greeks as they 
exterminated the Armenians. Over two hundred thousand Greeks 
had been deported last year from the coast into the interior; all 
their property was confiscated, and prosperous Greek towns like 
Aivali were ruined, as if by a German sack. Many were murdered 
singly or in batches. All their ancient privileges were abolished, 
their schools were taken away, and their churches were deprived of 
their estates. The Greek Foreign Office justly observes that the 
ex-King Constantine, by his pro-German policy, encouraged the 
Turks in this persecution of the Hellenic element in Turkey. The 
persecutrs will defeat their own ends, for the Greeks and Armenians 
were the trading class without which Turkey can never prosper. 
But that is poor consolation for a tragedy as grievous as any recorded 
in the bloodstained annals of the Turk. 


The Virgin Islands of the United States of America. By Luther K. 
Zabriskie. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 20s. net.)—This is a full and 
well-illustrated account of the islands of St. Thomas, St. Croix, 
and St. John, with their dependencies, which were sold by Denmark 
to America last year for £5,000,000. It is curious to be reminded 
that Denmark sold St. Thomas and St. John to America as long 
ago as 1868, and that at the last moment, after the Danish King 
had renounced his sovereignty, Congress refused to ratify the 
Treaty. In 1902 President Roosevelt made a Treaty with Denmark, 
securing the three islands for £1,000,000, but the Danish Upper 
House rejected it. The transaction at last completed seems to 
have delighted the inhabitants. Germany had not overlooked 
these islands, for the Hamburg-America line had a very large 
establishment at St. Thomas, with a great coal depot and docks, 
intended no doubt for use in this war if we had permitted it. 





England in the Seven Years’ War. By Sir Julian 8S. Corbett. 
2 vols. (Longmans and Co. 21s. net.)—Sir Julian Corbett’s 
able and fascinating book on the elder Pitt’s war, which has just 





reached a second edition, is of special interest in these days, because 
it explains the decisive yart played by the Navy in a war that 
is remembered chiefly for the battles on land. “ For the actug} 
strategical use of the Fleet,” says the author, “ and for the principles 
and even the practice of amphibious warfare, it is as luminously 
informing as, in their own special sphere, are the subordinats 
campaigns of Frederick the Great.” We may direct attention to 
the pages on the long and arduous blockade which resulted in the 
victory of Quiberon Bay and on Thurot’s attempted raid on ou 
coasts early in 1760, which ended with the defeat and capture 
of his cruisers off the Isle of Man—*‘ showing how little such a 
raid could do even in days of slow communication on a coast wholly 
unprepared, where officers behaved badly and citizens without 
spirit.” 


Cyprus under British Rule. By Captain C. W. J. Orr. (R. 
Scott. 6s. net.)—Captain Orr gives a lucid and interesting account 
of our administration of Cyprus from 1878. He is inclined to blame 
the Colonial Office for moving too slowly, but he admits that the 
Cypriotes are a highly conservative people who would not use the 
new railway built for them, and declined to take any effective pari 
in public affairs. As it is, the cautious and thrifty policy of the 
Government has transformed Cyprus, and since 1907, when the 
fluctuating subsidy was converted into a fixed annual grant of 
£50,000, the beautiful island has made great progress. The forests 
yield a large revenue now that the plague of goats has been stayed, 
and during the war the Cypriote farmers have done well. Captain 
Orr thinks that the hill-station of Troodos will become increasingly 
popular as a sanatorium for Egyptian residents. He discusses very 
temperately the agitation among the Cypriote Greeks ; he points 
out that a fifth of the population is Turkish, and that when the 
island was annexed, at the declaration of war by Turkey on Novem- 
ber 5th, 1914, every Turk in Cyprus, except a dozen visitors, opted 
for British nationality. 





The Ministry of Labour has issued a most valuable and interest- 
ing Report of an Enquiry into Works Committees (Stationery Office, 
6d.), which throws new light on the relations between Trade Unions 
and Shop Stewards or Works Committees, and supplies evidence as 
to the practice in a number of large and well-conducted works, 
The statement of the Phoenix Dynamo Company of Bradford as toits 
system for fixing piece-work prices by “‘ continuous arbitration ”’ 
seems to us admirable. Disputes about piece rates are the most 
fertile source of trouble in industry. The Phoenix Company has « 
Time Study Office in which the piece rates are calculated. Any 
workman who has a grievance can go and argue the matter with the 
head of this department, and if the two cannot agree, there is an 
appeal to a committee of six, including the man himself and two of 
his fellow-workmen with three representatives of the firm. It is 
found that there are very few appeals. 


The Year Book of Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony (Wireless 
Press, 6s.-net) is a bulky volume which by its very size testifies 
to the high importance that wireless has so rapidly acquired. The 
list of land and ship stations alone fills nearly three hundred pages, 
closely printed, and is illustrated in a large wireless map of the 
world which is of great interest. The editors necessarily preserve 
silence concerning new developments effected for naval and military 
purposes during the war, in which many wireless operators have 
displayed great heroism. We are interested to learn that the 
signal ‘‘ $.0.8S.”’ has no special signification, such as ‘“‘ Save our 
souls,’’ as some ingenious people have suggested, but was ‘‘ adopted 
simply on account of its easy radiation and its unmistakable 
character’ to replace the original ‘“ C.Q.D.,’’ a modification o! 
the signal “C.Q.”’ (** all stations ’’) used by all land telegraphists. 


Under the title of Revelations by an ex-Director of Krupp’s (3d. net) 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton have published a translation of the 
text of the remarkable memorandum by Dr. Mihlon, first published 
in the Berliner Tayeblatt of March 21st, and also of his letter to 
the ex-Chancellor, Herr von Bethmann Hollweg, repudiating all 
connexion with the German Government for which he had worked. 
Dr. Mithlon learned from Herr Helfferich, about July 15th, 1914, 
that the German Emperor had approved of the Austrian ultimatum 
to Serbia, which was delivered a week later, and that the Emperor 
was resolved that Russia should not interfere, even if it meant wav. 
Dr. Mihlon’s evidence flatly contradicts the German official assertion 
that Austria acted independently in regard to Serbia. It would 
be interesting to know why the Tageblatt was allowed to publish it. 








LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


4A MOST EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 


OLD RED TILES 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE, LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., LONDON 
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OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


] condition hae, for many years past, been the leading feature of the 
ite origine ; Hamptons extensive Galleries for Antiques. 


05248. A William and Mary oblong Table, on twisted and turned legs, with 
one drawer and a shaped stretcher, The top and sides are enriched with 
remarkably fine marqueterie, all of which is in an excellent state of preservation. 


HAMPTONS Ps!" Mott East 


London 8.W.1. 

GENUINE 
IRISH 
DAMASK 


direct from the manufacturers 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd, 4°-%, Donegatt ». 


DENT’S "S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


IP nections that are always on view in 





Samples and sillustrated 
dist sent post free 

‘anufacturers to thew 
Miertiies the King & Queen 








BY SPECIAL cL | 
APPOINTMENT | to @ British Firm for Wa: 
nometers. only Grand a 
Astronomical ee Chronographs, and 

£- Ships’ Com 


NEW W CATAL Fyocue as CO Et *r 


vhiaken of the Great eae Clock. Big sae 
61 STRAND, we. 2, or 4 neva ExGNANGE, EC. 5. 


TO THE KING. 


as DB-HARE. 





Sleepless wenii Indigestion 


Indigestion often manifests itself some time after food is taken. 
For example, we may wake up after an hour or two’s sleep with 
troublesome Palpitation or Flatulence, caused by food fermentation, 
end sleep for the time being is banished. 


This is one of the occasions when Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges 
are a most valuable and convenient remedy—convenient because 
they are so handy to carry about or have at one’s bedside. They 
relieve the pain and discomfort immediately, and bring a wonderful 
feeling of relief and tranquillity. All who are subject to Indi- 
gestion, whether in the form of Heartburn, Flatulence, Dizziness, 
Palpitation, &c., will derive the greatest possible benefit by taking 
a Lozenge after meals or whenever troublesome symptoms are 
experienced. 

Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges are made by Savory & Moore from Dr, Jenner’s 
original formula, Their value is briefly explained by their power to correct Acidity 
generated by food fermentation. They are quite harmless, having no effect whatever 
on the stomach itself, and may be taken for as jong as is necessary without becoming 
judispensable, 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and &]-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 


lozeuges will be sent on application, Mention this journal, and address :— 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
148a New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


co: the 


You Want 
Beautiful Teeth 


-for health’s sake, for beauty’s sake. It is quite easy to have pure 
white and beautiful teeth; to keep them in perfect condition ; 
arrest decay. All you require is a good brush and 


ROWLANOD’S 
ODONTO 
“For Your Teeth.” 


It thoroughly cleanses the teeth and leaves a delightful fragrance 
in the mouth, It contains no grit. 





Buy it, because it’s best. 2/9 at your own chemists, and 
Rowland & Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 





A GREAT NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Paid to its Policyhoiders in 1817 over 
£9,700,00G 
er over £31,000 for each Working Day 


r \HE MERSEY “DOCKS and HARBOUR BOARD : are prepared 
to receive Loans of £20 and upwards, as may be agreed upon, on the security 

cI their BONDS, at Interest at the rateof £5 5s. Od. per centum, per annum, payable 
liaif- 'y, for periods as may be arranged. Communications to be add: Tessed to 
A, DRANFIELD, Treasurer, Dock Office, pe 
CHANDLER, 


Q@eneral Manager and Secretary. 
Dock Office, Liverpool. 








VALUABLE BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WHELKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, ‘at their Large Galleries, 34 and 85 New Bond 
Street, W.1, on MONDAY, JU NE 17th, and Three Following Days, at ONE o’clock 


precisely 

Valuable BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the Property of the late 
F. C, Stephens, Esq., 9 Hammersmith Terrace, W., including Works on Art and 
——— interesting Books associated with the pre- Raphaelite Brotherhood, &c., 

Properties of the ogo :—The late Dr, William Lockhart and Mrs. Lockhart. 

af Blackheath and China (Sold by Order of the Executors), Dr. Gorn’, formerly 
of 6 Brook Street, Hanover Square, W., Geo: ange Stratton Russell, Esq., the late Col. 
Comerford, D.L., 14 St. George's Road, Ec ~+ 1 Senere, 8.W., C. :. Canin, 
Esq., 21 St. George's Square, Sunderland, Miss E, E, Burnaby, ‘the Rev. D. ¢ 
Wickham, The Manor, Holcombe Bath, including Rare Incunabula At Early 
Printed Books ; Mr. Louis Leveme, the late C, C, Burman, Esq., 12 Bondgate Without, 
Alnwick, Captain R. Ford, Hove, Sussex, comprising Books purchased at the Hope 
Sale ; the late Leicester Collier, Keq., Skiddaw Lodge, Keswick, &c., including First 
Editions of Modern lish Authors ; numerous Works on Art ; Foreign ooks ; 
Children’s Books, including many illustrated by Kate Greenaway, Walter Crane, &€, 
Books on Sport; IHustrated Works on Costume; Extra-Illustrated Book 6: 
Americana ; Incunabula ; Works in Fine Bindings, &e, 

May be viewed, Catalogues may be had, 








By direction of > _— Honourable LORD STALBRIDGE. 


SALE BY AUCTION 
y ia HISTORICAL TOWN OF SHAFTESBURY, 
DORSET. 


above Sea Level. 

The TOWN of SHAFT ESBURY. with a rent roll of about £4,900, 
be OFFERED by AUCTION in one Lot in the early Autumn. 

T he Town occupies a lovely situation, and has great possibilities as a health resort. 
The properties comprise Private Houses, Banks, Post Office and principal Shops, 
Business Premises; the leading Hotels and Licensed Premises ; the Cattle Market ; 
Ground Rents; numerous Cottages, fine Building Sites, &c. 800 it, above Sea Level, 
with magnificent views, 

Auctioneers : _—_ KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20 HANOVER SQUARE, Ww. 


is to 





W ELL KNOWN flourishing Church GIRLS’ sc HOOL, in n good 
grounds near West Country town, for IMMEDIATE TRANSFER, Principal 
taking new appointment in September. ’50 pupils. Gross income £1,500, of which 
£800 from day pupils. Successor should have degree and good experience, Easy 
instalments for goodwill and furniture could be arranged. Audited accounts for last 








9 years.—B, A., c.0. J, & J. PATON, 148 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4 
CHOOLS FOR SALE. —Girls’ School, West Coast. Girls’, 
South Coast. Boys’ Prep., South Coast. Boys’ School, Yorkshire. Estab- 
ood buildings, affording excellent scope for development. 


lished Schools. 
TIONAL BU RE: 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
Be Se ee 8s ¢ H O O L 
HEAD-MASTERSHIP, 


-EDUCA- 
LAU, Sicilian | House, W.C. 1, 


Southampton Row, London, 





The Governors invite applications for the 
which will be vacant at Christmas, 1918, 

The Master must be a Graduate of geome University in the United Kingdom, Th 
Schoo] is unsectarian, and it ig not necessary that the Master should be in Holy Orders. 

The emoluments of the office are :—A fixed salary of £700, a Capitation Fee of £3 
a boy on the number of pupils over 100, the use of the School Residenee and Boarding- 
House (containing accommodation for about 40 boarders) rent frec and free from rates 
and taxes (except water supply). 

The School buildings are of a modern character and well equipped, and are capabie 
of accommodating about 250 boys. ‘The present numbers are 175, There are two 
playing fields, 

Population of Ipswich about 80,000. 

Applications for the post (stating age) with names of references (not exceeding five) 
to be forwarded by 9th July next to the undersigned, of whom further particulars can 
be procured, ‘Testimonials must not be sent unless aeked for. 

9 Museum Street, Ipswich, A. NOTCUTT, 

lith June, 1918. “Clerk to the Governors. 


(youn BOROUGH WARRI 


EDUCATION 


post of Head-Master of this School, 


Sc Mettor, 
OF 
COMMITTEE, 





NGTON. 


MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SC ‘HOOL “AND TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
The Committee invite applications for the appointment of an ASSIS'TAN'T MIs- 
TRESS for FRENCH (with English and Music as subsidiary subjects), Commencing 
salary from £150, according to experience; revised scale maximum salary £220, 
Further particulars and form of application, which must be returned at onc 
may be obtained from 
Education Office, 
Sankey Street, Warrington, 
7th June, 1918. 


(IORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Wanted, for September next, au ASSIST ANT PHYSICAL TRAINING INSTRU( 
TRESS to teach in Secondary Schools and to hold Teachers’ Classes. Applicam 
must hold the Diploma of ove of the recognized Physical Training Colleges (Anstey’s, 
Bedford, Chelsea, or Dartford preferred). 

Familiarity with Elementary School conditions and the 1909 Board of Education 
Syllabus essential, Commencing salary £120, rising by annual increments to £160 
(non-resident), Previous experience may he considcre ad. 

Form of application and further particulars, on receipt of stamped, addressed 
foolgcap envelope, may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom all applications 
must be sent at once, , 

Education Department, F, R, PASCOE, 

County Hall, Truro, Seactary, 
7th June, 1918, 





J. MOORE MURRAY, 
Secretary aud Director, 


YORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

Wanted, for September next, a GYMN ASTIC and GAMES MISTRESS to tea ‘h 
at one Girls’ and one Mixed Se ondary School. Applicants must hold the Diploma 
of one of the recognized Physical Training Coll ge s. Previous teaching experience 
a recommendation, Commencing salary £120, rising by annua! increments to €160 
(non-resident).—Form of application and further partic ‘ulars, on receipt of stamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope, may be ebtained from the unde Taigned, to whom all 
applications must be sent on or before 6th July, 1918, 


Education Department, F, R, PASCOE, 


County Hall, Truro, Secretary. 
7th June, ‘1918, 
EQU IRED, in September, for nee Girls’ School in the 
Midlands :— s ; 
(a) Resident SCIENCE MISTRESS, Degree, Special subjects, Botany and 


Chemistry. 
(b) Resident MUSIC 
subsidiary. 
Salary in beth cases according 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, 


MISTRESS, Chief subjects, Violin and Orchestra; Piano 


to qualifications.—Apply Box 847, The Spectatur 
W.C.2 


SHEFFIELD. 





OF 


‘FRE UNIVERSITY 
APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN SPANISH, 
The Council are about to appoint a Lecturer in Spanish, Salary £300 


per annum, " 
Applications must be sent in by June 27th, 
from W. 


Further particulars may be obtained 
M, GIBBONS, Registrar, 
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ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, TONBRIDGE, 
oy TIRED, ini Septemter, at the County” for Girls, Tonbridge :— 
An ASSISTANT MISTRESS, to teach General subjects and give some help 
in Secretarial work. 
An ASSISTANT MISTRESS, to teach Latin and Pan wm my ary Mathematics. 
Degree or its equivalent cesential in each case, Initial I salary £120 to £150 per 
annum, according to qualifications and experience, with increments in accordance 
with the County Scale. 
Applications should be ecnt to the HEAD-MISTRESS, Ccunty — for Girls, 
Tonbridge. E. SALTER DA 
June, 1918, Director of _ 


AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCIICOL FOR GIRLS, CAMBRIDGE, 


WANTED, a SENTOR FRENCH MISTI RE $8, with } pone Degree and experience. 
Commencing’ ealary not less than £170,— -Fome of ay plication, which should be 
returned Immediately, may Le oLtaincd of the EDUCATION SECRETARY, County 
Hall, Cambridge. 

__ ith June, 1918, 


ARRINGTON TRAINING COLLEGE.—WANTED, in  Sept- 
ember, TWO RESIDENT MISTRESSES, Churchwomen, One to organise 
rvis: the School Practice ; the other to assist with Supervision and to take 
of Infante’ Teaching and Handwoik, Applicants mvst estate what other 

subjects they can offer. Experfence essential, Salary according to qualifications and 

experience, —Apply to Rev. the PRINCIPAL, 


ING EDWARD'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR | GIRLS, “Rose 

Hill Road, HANDSWORTH, BIRMINGHAM,.—Wanted, in September, 

SG@IENCE MISIRE SS, with Betany as chief subject; some general Elementary 
Science cesirable. Salary £140 per annum, —Apply to the HEAD- MISTRESS, 


“A RT AND NEEDLEWORK MISTRESS REQU IRES POST 

In a Secondary School in or near London in September. Art Class Teacher's 

Certificate, &c. Can assist in Junior English, Nature Study, Drill and Games. Ten 

years’ Secondary School experience, Non-resident,—Miss WEST, Art Lecturer, 

St. Gabricl’s Training College, Culham, Abingdon, 

INCOLN GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.—Required, in Septembher,. 

a non-resident MISTRESS for Gymnastics, Dancing, and Games (Redford 

or Dartford). Salary according to qualifications.—Applications should be ecnt to 
the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


ORK “REQU IRED FOR SEPTEMBER.— Oxford Graduate 
(Woman) wants work as READER to Lecturer in English. Applicant 
qualified to —_ ——*. in English Literature, Old English, Middle English, Gothic, 
and Old Norse (€ Final a. Engligh). —Box 843, The ‘Spectator, 
1 Wellington, | Street, Stee, London, W.C, 2, 


ADY (British birth and ~ descent) desires work as COACH 

in GERMAN (conversation, reading, Gothic script; intimate with German 
Society, Army, Politics), Perfect accent. Highost references, —Box 846, The 
oe 1 Wellington Street, , Strand, Lor “on, W.C, 2. 


ANTED in R.C. TRAINING COLLEGE, in September, 
MISTRESS, to assist in the Principles of Teaching for Infant and Junior 
Work, and teach Needlework and Handwor throughout.—Box 842, ‘ihe Spectator, 
1 Wellington Strect, Strand, London, W.C, 2. 


I RK BECK COLLEGE. 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL, 

The Governors invite applications from suitably qualifixd mon of wide academic 

experience to fill the office of Princlpa', which will become vacant ia September next, 

owing to the retirement of Dr, oer — Tae salary will be per annum, 


rising by annual increments of £50 t 
SIVELLS EAMES, Clerk to the Governing 








and su 
Meth 




















Particulars may be obtained from 7 
Body, Breams Buildings, London, EC, 4 


ARWICKSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, WOMAN 


The Committee invite applications for the of TEMPORARY 
ASSISTANT-DIRECTOR for HIGHER EDUCATION for the period of the war, 





Salary £200 for the first six months, afterwards £250, Candidates must posseas 
acafemic — and have some office experience.—Apply, DIREC OR of 
KE DUC ATI » Warwick. 
ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


THEOLOGICAL DEPARTME NT. 
¢ Council are about to appoint a PROFESSOR of ECCL ESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
Applications should be sent on or before Friday, June = to the undersigned, from 
whom the conditions of the appolutment may be obtained, 
WALTER SMITH, 


King's College, Strand, W.C, 2, 


ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S . SCHOOL, ACTON, W.—Wanted, 

in September, SCIENCE MISTRESS, main subject Chemistry. Degree 
and geome experience essential. Salary from £150 according to qualifications,— 
Apply to the BAD- “MISTRESS. 


‘NIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE. —Up-to- 
date and reliable information, on all matters relating to careers now open to 
University women, may be obtained ‘threugh the above Office,—Apply Miss H. M. 
we (Oxford Hon, Mods,, Maths.), Secretary, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
quare a 




















‘LECTURES, &o. 
HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded In the following Faculties :—Arts 
(including Architecture), Pure Science, Medicine, Law, Engineering (including Mining 
and Glass Technology), and Metallurgy. 

DIPLOMAS are awarded in Modern L. angnage Teaching ; Education ; Architecture ; 
Domestic Science (for this Diploma a two years’ course has been arranged in conjune- 
tion with the Shefficld Training College of Domestic Science); ining; Glass 
Technology. 

Associates ips are awarded in Enzincering; Iron and Steel Metallurgy; and 
Non-Ferrous Metallurgy. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded cach year, 

Prospectuses giving full information may ke obtained from 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


IBRARY. “ASSOCIATION. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL of Library Rervice will be held at the UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE of WALES, ABE RYSTWY TH, July 20th—August 10th,1918. Sub te 
Bibliography, Archives, Cataloguing, Classi cation, Bookbinding, ae Lib: 
History, Foundation and Equipment, Commercial ‘and Technica ibrarics, ‘oad 
Library Work with Children, treated in lectures and Hy. by recognized 

nen lata. Incluslvo fee for lectures £1, or with board and residence in the Alexandra 

all £410s. Prizes afo offered by the ident of the Library Association.—Further 
particulars may be obtalued from THE Sore rT University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, and ERNEST A. BAKER, M.A,, Honorary Secretary of tho 
Education Committee, Caxton Hall, Westminster, 8. wei 


EWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. aa SCHOLARSHIP 

of £100 a year for three years, tenable at Newnham College, will, if a suitable 
candidate presents herself, be awarded by the Trustees of the MA RY EWART 
TRUST on the results of an Examination in Natural Sciences to be held at Newnham 
College in March, 1919.—Particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY of 








we Mary Ewart Trust, Newnham Collogs, Cam ridge, 





thee BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


Sir GEORGE NI NEWMAN, M.D, (Chairman). » The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY 
Major the H ALDORF ASTOR, The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, ME. The Rt, Hon. Loxp SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 


Principal : 
in &. &: c. ee 
R- . A. | ——> Roy Cent, vine of G Pate. Stockholm). 
1885, and was the first of its kind in a ee Students 
mo .. omen as by mao Scientific _— Education on Ling’ 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, 7 Phveldony 
Theory of Bepeaiien ; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Modical 
Gymnast! and Outdoor Games, Students practise teaching in aon 
in the p= The College yy A ate Gf ee in a 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford H The Course beglas in 
October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL LEGE, 
37 Lansdown: RK Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students ars 
trained in this College to become Teachers of 7 The Course of training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Evedish Eystem, Massage, Anatomy, Fhysiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, 
Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, “anise. Netball, &c.—} or Prospectus apply the Secretary, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST a te = .m.- ~ v4 Teachers. Chairman: Rt, 
Hon, Sir William Mather, G, Montefiore, M.A.; Sec, : 
Mr. Arthur G, Symonds, ya ‘een areties Scholarships and Loan 
Fund apply to the y to the Principal, Miss os EK. LAWRENCE. 
TERAINING COLLEGE, DARLINGTON.— ONE YEAR 
COURSES of TRAINING are provided for those wishing to qualify: (1) a5 
Heads of Nursery Schools ; (2 ) ~~ Teachers in Continuation Schools. Tr; sined 
Certificated Teachers, or G tes who have passed Higher Local 
or Higher Froebel tA are agible, —Particulars as to fees, grants, and 
courses of work on application to the Principal, Miss F. HAWTREY 
ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Practical training : vegetable, 
fruit, and flower growing. Month or term. Healthy outdoor life; from 
(U gns. per annum. Students can enter any date, Visitors received If accommo- 
cation permits.—Illus. prospectus of RIDLEY -PEAKE, Udimore, nr. Rye, Sussex, 


(\UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY, Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 

Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical instruc- 
a by B.Sc, Notable Succcases in Examinations, Beekeoping, Marketing, 
ng. —For Alustrated prospectus apply PRECIP AES. 

















houses. 
tion, 
F a> pera 


PRIVATE TU ITION, &o. 


Liye yy —Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric, 
Large modern house, 200 yards from sea, 








and other Exams. 
_ Apply Sitting Hous», Manor Road. Bournemouth. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS» AND COLLEGES. 
 crcaee: HIGH 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Mias G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
licyaraticn for the U pin. a F Leaving Sch olarship. 
XOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Preepectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 








D, 





H. I G H F I E L 
— LANE, WATFORD, 
ncipal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential Tien for Girls, Tele, : 
r\HE GRANGE, BU XTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 
Thorough general education, with great attention to health, Elder girls 
may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Sciercs 
branch for girls over 18, ‘Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep, 
for Exams. Principal, Miss i. €. DODD. 
I INGHOLT SCHOOL, 
Summer Term began on Thureday, May 9th. 
Prospectus on Re TG to Miss MACKAE MOIR. 


_ 2 Reel. te 7 Grayshott. 
S T . F 


E p I x “g8cHoOoO ‘. 
SOUTHWOLD. 
SUMMER TERM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX. 


MAY 2np—JULY 


TANSDow NE HOUSE, ~ SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead, Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical —— Cambridge, M.A,, Dublin, Thorough education on modern lines. 





“Watford 616.” 


~HINDHEAD. 


267TH. 








Pupils p red for advanced examinations and for the universities, if required. 
Beautiful s ituation ov crlooking the bay. Good garden, Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 
VHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA C. AMEKON. Honours School of 
odern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sca. 


SUMMER TERM BEGAN MAY 6tH. 


S7; MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical “Tel — < the Maria Grey Training College. 
el. : arrow. 





‘T. GEORGE'S SCHOOL, ~HARPENDEN. 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, AGED 8 TO 19. 
The numbera having reached 200, a waiting-list is now necessary, and ag Pupils 
will be received In order of application parents should enter thelr names as carly a3 
bie, Ths majority of the vacancies will be allotted to ages under 12, Foes: 
toardere, 103 guineas; Day-Scholars, tuition 40 guineas, dinner and tea 15 guincas. 
—ae SECKETARY, 


EOYs’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 

information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 

beok, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated 

descrip tion of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and _— —(Publica- 
ticn Dept. ), GILVES, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 

8 CHOOL. 


ORK: BOOTHAM 


Head-Master : ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A., sometime Examiner to the Teachers’ 
Training Syndicate of the University of Cambridge in School Management and 


Biological chemical, and physical laboratories; a natural nistety room; twe 


workshops (inclu forge and metal work lathe); swimmin 
pak tating be the TREASURER, Bootham School, York, 
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oe a @ 2° TS aC 2 OU OL. 
Founded and Endowed by Sir ROGER CHOLMELEY In 1565. 














The ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAM. will be held on November 20th and 2tst, 
when 5 FOUNDATION, 2 GLADSTONE, and. 5 BOARDING SCHOLARSHIPS 
will be open. The awards vary from £41 to £55 per annum.—Applications by 
November 13th to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Highgate, 
”* Not classics in chief, nor science alone, but the adaptation of a boy's work to 
his special capacitics and necds, as these become manifest.” 


ae ae 5.2-s- 6-8 & 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A, Oxon, 


Inclusive fees (board and tuition) from £61 10s, ‘SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, Junc 27th and 28th,—For particulars apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Ipswich, 

Oo VE R oC & hh 2B GD Ba 
TEMPORARILY REMOVED TO LEAMINGTON SPA, 

YHREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40, £30, £20) for BOARDERS will 
te offered on July Ist, 1918. 

For particulars apply to WILLIAM 8. LEE, Head-Master. 

NUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL. (Founded 1576.) Motor 

from Maidetone, Complete Modern Schocl Buildings and Doarding-Iousesa 
(1911), Separate House, &c., for Juniors, Situation ideal, 400 ft. above sea, with 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev, W. W, 
HOLDGATE, M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palece Street, Westminster, 

YUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, near Maidstone, Kent.— 
Ss Founded 1576.— THREE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £63 a year, 
one or two of the value of £18 a year, and a CLOTHWORKERS’ COMPAN y's 
EXHIBITION of £30 a year, will be awarded in July.—For further particulars apply 
toRev.W. W. HOLDGATE, Head-Master, at the Schocl, or to the CLERK, 53 Palaco 
street, S.W. 1. 

ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be held 

on 26th, 27th, and 28th June, at which some SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- 
TIONS will be offered for competition—For particulars apply by letter to the 
BURSAR, The Bursary, Little Dean's Yard, Westminster, $.W. 1. 


BINGDON fCHOOL, BERKS.—Public £chool Education. 

7 Eighly qualified etaff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 

Luildings, including Chayel, Latcratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c. 

lootball, Crichet, Athletics, Swimming, Rewing, O.T.C. Fees, £55. Entrance 
Scholarships July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


JERKHANSTED OBS ee ud. 








SCHOOL, HERTS. — Head-Master, 
©. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Univegitics, Army and Navy, 
tclentific and Medical Life. Successiul preparation for Senior School and for Navy, 
ihe Scheol is organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys undcr the age 
ct 10}, Junior for Boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Fach Department has separate 
houses, teaching, life and games.— Apply HEAD-MASTER, 
OP taxes: RNE COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 
Jj DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A.,, late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special Army and Enyincering Classes, Physical 
Drill compulsory for the whole echool. Cadet corps. New buildings, racquets and 
fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sona of Officers and Clergy. 


EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM— 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July 4-6,—Appiy to 
tue HEAD-MASTER, 


SARLSWOOD INSTITUTION, 
SURREY, 








} OYAL 


Own private rooms, with special Attendants, under Medical 
supervision and training. 

Vacancies available for select menta'ly deficient or backward 
cases, of either sex. 

All the comforts of a home, with games and recreation, Beautiful 
surroundings. 





For particulars and terms apply to— 
H. HOWARD, Secretary, 
G.P.O, Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate H 


ss AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Getrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journalistic 
and fecretarial work. Course fiom any date. Exccilent introductions given, 


ill, E.C, 4 


MVYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 

Adelphi, W.C. 2 (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. TYPE- 
WRITING ci all kinds, including Articles, Theses, Old Family Letters, Gencalogical 
Trees, Novels, &c. FRENCH (Brevet Elémentaire). PUPILS taken. Estab. 1906, 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
(\HOICE OF SCHOOLS AND 


Advice free of charge will be given b 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926, 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladics who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Familics, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


TUTORS. 





SCHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
UT of fecs, &c,) to 
T ORS. Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Itd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely ~~ for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Ofices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1, Teiephone—i1z6 Mnugeum, 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of charge) proapec- 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

. - PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E,C, 4, 
Telephone: 5053 Central, 


MISGELLANEOUS. 
ARTMOOR.—BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE.—Lovely 


situation, 800 ft., close to moor, Shady and sheltered garden, Separa 
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PQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
LIMITED. | (Esteblisbed 1835) Capital (pald up), £600,000. 
FURCHASKS MEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS ani’ GRANTS LOANS 


thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 


MAKE MONEY BY WRITING. 


4 ARN WHILE YOU LEARN. Send Post Card for free copy 

4 of “HOW TO EARN MONEY WHILE LEARNING HOW TO WRITE 
FOR NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES,” and particulars of £50 prizes. Practicol 
and Comprehensive Course cf Personal and Private Correspondence Instruction in 
all kinds of Writing by experienced Literary Directors, Work criticised construct- 
ively, FREE ADVICE, Beginners taught how to make work saleable. MSS. 
placed for publication at highest rates of remuneration, CASH PAID 1MMEDI- 
ATELY ON ACCEPTANCE,—Address “ EDITORIAL” (Dept, 8,), 22 Chancery 
Lance, London, W.C, 2. 


UARANTEED NEW-LAID EGGS for Preserving.—£7 per 

case of 360, carriage paid at Company's Risk rate, Cash with order.— 

Apply to BRANAS POULTRY FARM, Liandrillo, Corwen. Eggs will be almost 
unobtainable during the coming winter, 


EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—lInisnh Point. Liwericx. Inisxz 

B CROCHET, Collars, Fich.us, PertLee, Eardkerchieis, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, 

Centres, pct i Ficntals, dc, Gciéen, Silver, and Wedding Presents. Selection 

ecnt on approval, Direct f1cm the LACE £CHOOL, Presextaticn Convent, Youghal, 
Co. Cork. Old laces mended and cleaned. 


A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—HighestValue assured. 
Up to 7s. rer a cn Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 158. on Gold, 
£2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parcel returned 
estfree. Fest prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwisc). 
Eatisfaction guarantced by the reliable firm. 
8.CANN & CO., GOA Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


O LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 


Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. lf forwarded by post, valus 
rer return or ofter made.—Ctief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. LEstd. 100 years, 


,\ALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Cash or offer by return. Before 
selling make sure of their valuo by writing for FREK BOOKLET, whic. 


explains yery clearly the value of any artificial teoth. Kindly mention The Spectato”. 
KE, LEWIS, 29 LONDON STREET, SOUTHPOLT, LANCS. 


























OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, A SCIENTIFIC 
REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E, Howarth, F.Z.8, Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household, Used in War Hospitals, ‘JT la, €d., 28, 6d, 55, 
poet free—HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, SheMeld, 

Ow sete ee. THE MODERN HOMER. 

J “The Epic of God and the Devil.” 

“The Epic of God and the Devil.” 

“The Epic of God and the Devil.” 

25 6d, W. and G, FOYLE, 121 Charing Cress Road. 











JTCHINGS OF CHARLES KEENE. Illustrated price list 
on application, “ Art ts not measured by quantity; and to examino this 

little scries carefully ig to agree with M. Pracquemond that Charles Keene’s etchings 
will henceforth be ranked with those of the great ctchere of all time,” —Jos, PENNELL. 


ENEAS MacKAY, 43-44 Murray Place, Stirling. 


BS gy eiceg ed SALE.—Valuable sect of Engravings after 

George Morland, ‘ The Sportsmen "’ series; also Ol! vue by Edwin 
Landseer, Herring, T, Sidney Cooper, Van Huysum, Prout, Cobbold, Faed aad 
others, and 50 signed Engravings, Auction 21st Junc.—Catalogues of the Auctioneers, 
GREEN & SON, 93 Cannon Street, E.C, 4, 





6 »>SERVICE BOOTS 


FOR SEVERE WEAR 
AND REAL COMFORT. 


6 § BOOTS & SHOES 


FOR CIVILIAN WEAR 
are in short supply, but 
are worth waiting for. 


THEY LAST SO LONG. 











Soft Delicate ana Soothin 
as the Melodious Spinet oF Old 


A Perfect Blend 
of Choice Tobaccos 

2oz. Foie pacxets Vil 
Also in loz.& 402. Pkts 


The SUPER CICARETTE 





tables, Private sitting-room if 1equired, Full for August.—Apply MANAGER, 
Middlecctt, Usington, 8, Devon, Tel,; 8 Hay Tor, Inclusive terms. 









Spinet St Jet 205-4 
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h ‘ARETHUSA’ WAR eel FUND 


| The National Refuges and Training 
| Ship ‘Arethusa.’ 
and 6,600 the Merchant Service. Several 


were in the Zeebrugge affair. Old Boys 
are serving in 120 British Regiments. 


Funds are Urgently Needed 


THE WAR HAS MEANT GREATLY 
INCREASED EXPENSES. 





Patrons; THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Vice-President: ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE. 
Chairman and Treasurer ; 
©. E, MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN, H. G. COPELAND, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C, 2. 


Joint Secretaries : 
London Offices : 














PLEASE CONTRIBUTE TO THE 


WAR FUND 
THE CHURCH ARMY 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916), 
which supports the following branches of war activity, among others: 
700 (formerly 800, 100 lost in recent a Gnetudi Recreation Huts, Tents, and Centres 
jor men of H.M. Services at ep ai ee FT number at northern naval bases), 
Including about 100 re). italy, Malta, Egypt, Palestine, 
East Africa, tt 4 and Ind 
est Front (several recently cement by enemy). 
H can Palace Hotel and others) for men on eave’ in London. 
Farm Training for Discharged men. 
Soest Club In Londen. 
for Discharged ‘men while learning trades. 
Convalescent Home for Wounded, and Hostel for limbless men while being refitted. 
Friends and Treats for men in hospital, far from heme. 
Rest Huts ‘nd Hostels for Girl Munitioners. 
Hostels and Recreation Rooms ae a ef aly men. 
c. * 


YOUR ASSISTANCE 3 ae asked towards the necessarily 
ARGE OUTLAY. 


we — See... Church Army,” payable to Prebendary CARLILE, 
D.D. ae Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, 


France 











= 
| Just a Reminder we 
_ that our Boys who are Prisoners in 
Germany urgently need your help. 


WE who are in safety at home can show our 

gratitude to those who have lost their 
liberty in their heroic efforts to preserve ours. 
No self-denial on our part can ever repay the debt 
we owe them, but we can at least do all in our 
power to keep them from actual starvation. 








| There is abundant evidence that but 
| for the parcels from this country their 
health would completely break down, 


DO NOT FORGET THEM BUT SEND A DONATION 
NOW TO THE FOUNDER :— 


Tue Rev. Hues B. CHarman, 
7 Savoy Hill, London, W.C. 2. 


THE ROYAL SAVOY ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE RELIEF OF 
BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR. 





President : Vice-President : 
THE COUNTESS OF PLYMOUTH | LADY PHYLLIS WINDSOR CLIVE 


Chairman : 
Mr. D. N. SHAW. 


Registered under the War Charities Act. 
Authorised by the Central Prisoners of War Committee. 




















London, 
MEMORIAL TO 
Fallen Highlanders 


Under the distinguished patronage of 
-R,H. QUKEN ALEXANDRA, H.R.H, PRINcEss ARTHUR O/ CONNAUGHT, 
id-Marshal Sim Doveras Hata, K.C.B,, Rt. Hon. Davip Lioyp GEORGE, 
.C.L., Admiral LoRp JELLICOR, O.M., G.0.V O., 
Many thousands of gallant Hi ers have fallen in the War; 
they have given their lives on land and sea and their graves are 
scattered far and wide—often marked only with a nameless cross, 


What Memorial could be more appropriate than the dedication 
of a Church-in Scotland as a living Tribute to the heroic Dead ? 
This Great Memorial to Fallen Highlanders 


ig to take the form of a Church in Glasgow which will be the centre 
of spiritual life and social activity. 


£10,000 has already been subscribed towards the Higlilanders’* 
Memorial Church, but £6,000 more is needed, 
Kindl 
SHA 


and many others. 


send your contributions this week to the Hon. Treasurer, LORD 
OF DUNFERMLINE, 3, Bishopsgate Street, LONDON, E.0, 2. 


The Times” 





Second list of contributions will appear in “ of June 24th. 











“THE CHILDREN’S BREAD.” 


The 


Waifs and Strays Society’s 
family is now 4,900. 
In days to come these children should be 
Props of the Empire. 
Guardians of its Peace. Founders of its Families. 
Pillars of its Church. 


HELP US TO FEED THEM. 
Gifts gratefully received by Prebendary RUDOLF, . 


Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, 8.E. 11. 
__Cheques, eic., crossed and payable “Waifs and Strays.” 





TNHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
> AND EPILEP ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, on BURY, W.C. 
Patron: H.M. Tre Kina, 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
\OUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS, 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LE LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 
Tuk EARL OF HARROWBY, Goprrey H, HaMiLTon. 








Secretary: 


Treasurer : 























Arabs Assist Armenians 


Armenian Refugees, deported by the Turks to the desert areas 
east of the Jordan, are being gradually rescued by the Arabs of 
the Hedjaz acting in co-operation with British forces in Palestine. 


The Lord Mayor of London (on behalf of this Fund) telegraphed 
expressing ‘‘ the deepest thanks of British Subscribers for this 
gallant rescue of suffering Armenians.” 


THE KING OF THE HEDJAZ 


sent the following telegram in reply :— 


“ Your kind message to [my son] Felsal, of which I have heard, is a proof 
of goodwill and affection, We pray God’ to make us worthy of your kind 
thoughts, Feisal in assisting the oppressed has only performed one of the first 
duties of our religion and of Arab’s faith. I say with confidence and —_ 
that the Armenian race and other races in similar plight are regarded by us 
ag partners in our fortunes in weal and woe, We ask God before eve ing 
to give us strength to enable us to do them helpful service by which to prove 
a the world the-true feelings of Islam whose watchword is freedom. May 

pcnas* nor Se you in health and bring -your desire to a successful attainmetit 
by His help and favour.” 


The Committee of the Armenian Refugees (Lord Mayor's) Fund 
is co-operating with the ‘Syria and Palestine Relief Fund’’ in 
the care and assistance of Armenian Refugees who have found 
their way to Palestine, and have been asked to contribute £500 
per month for this work. 


An additional Agent has just arrived at Basra to help in 
organising relief in Mesopotamia. 


HELP SENT NOW SAVES LIFE. 
HELP DELAYED CAUSES DEATH. 


May we acknowledge your gift now ? 


Armenian Refugees(Lord Mayor's) Fund 


Bankers: BARCLAYS BANK, LTD. 
Chairman: ANEURIN WILLIAMS, Esq., M.P. 


Hon. 
Hon. 


Lieutenant-Colonel GREGORY. 
The Rev. HAROLD BUXTON. 
The Rev. C. G. T. COLSON. 


Treasurer : 
Secretary : 
Secretary : 


Office: 96 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 
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- "TO-DAY the agreement arrived at between the 
banks not to allow more than 3 per cent. 
on deposits comes into effect. Consequently there 
is no more profitable use to be made of money 
than its investment in National War Bonds, which, 
besides possessing valuable conversion rights, yield 
5°/s per cent. or fully 2?/s per cent. more than can 
be obtained on deposits at the banks. Moreover, 
the Bonds can be used as the equivalent of cash 
in the payment of Death Duties and Excess Profits 
Duty and Munitions Levy. On financial as well 
as on patriotic grounds there is no better invest- 
ment than National War Bonds.” 


Note the Points: 


1. Fully 2% per cent. more than can be obtained 
on deposits at the Banks. 


2. Can be used as the equivalent of cash in the 
payment of Death Duties, Excess Profits 
Duty, and Munitions Levy. 


3. On financial as well as on patriotic grounds 
there is no better investment than 


‘National 
War Bonds 


From any Bank or Stockbroker in denominations of £5, £20, £50, £100, £200, 
£500, £1,000, £5,000. From any Money Order Post Office in denominations 
of £5, £20, £50. Interest sent by post on Ist October, and on Ist April, of 
each year. The money paid back with a Premium on Ist April, 1923, 1925, 
or 1928, according to the Series of Bond you select when you buy them. 
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The Book Above Every Bock 


THE TEST OF CIRCULATION 


One rough. and ready test of any book is how many readers it 
has won. 


In days when each copy had to be made by hand, scribes 
multiplied only such works as were in demand. We can judge 
how far a book is popular by the number of its manuscripts 
which have come down to us. 


To take a single example. The plays of “schylus survive 
in about 50 MSS. But of the New Testament we possess over 
4,000 Greek MSS., more or less complete, besides 8,000 Latin 
MSS. of the Vulgate version. 


The earliest book to be printed in Europe was the Latin Bible, 
and 100 editions of it had appeared during the first half-century 
of printing. 


The most popular modern English author is Charles Dickens, 
and it has been computed that, since ‘‘ Pickwick” appeared, 
25,000,000 copies of his books have gone out into the world. 
But during these four years of war the Bible Society alone has 
circulated forty million copies of the Scriptures. Since the 
Society was founded in 1804 it has sent out 293,000,000 volumes. 


One book is always in constant demand, and far out-sells 
every other volume published. As an American bookseller 
said: ‘* You may talk as you will of your multitudinous editions 
of popular novels, but the Bible leads them all, year in and 
year out,” 


To-day paper is costing six times what it did before the war. 
Send a gift to the Secretaries, 146 Queen Victoria Street, London, 
E.C. 4, in order that the Bible Society may be able to maintain 
supplies of 


The Book Above Every Book 





A PERSONAL INVITATION 
FROM 
EUSTACE MILES, M.A. 





“Ir I could show you a list of the people who have taken my 
advice in regard to their health, you would read names famous in 
the political, social, theatrical, commercial, and medical worlds, 
I have letters testifying to the benefits these people have received 
and are receiving from my ‘ Health Courses.’ But—they came 
to me in confidence, which I respect. What I can do, however, 
is to extend a cordial invitation to you to share their experience. 
If you feel that war worry is wearing you down, or the pressure 
of work is getting too much for you—in fact, if there is anything 
the matter with you, I can help you back to vigorous health, 
which will enable you to support the strain and face the future 
with courage. 


I have had twenty years’ experience in dealing with all manner 
of cases, and have made the attainment of health in its highest 
sense a special study. My system of ‘Health Courses’ is unique, 
based on the fact that I give personal attention to each individual 
case, make a thorough examination, and deal with it, not simply 
to remove the symptoms of any complaint, but to destroy the 
root cause, so that the cure is permanent, 


Fitness is a pleasure—in fact one of the greatest of pleasures— 
and I speak from experience--and what I have gone through has 
taught me that it can be attained, and its possession more than 
repays the cost of obtaining it. Let me tell you something more 
of my ‘ Health Courses’ as they may affect you. I shall be happy 
to do so if you will write to me at 40-434, Chandos Street, W.C. 2, 
marking your letter ‘ Private and Confidential.’ ” 


Evstace Mites. 
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